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PREFACE 

The simple title of the " Pro and Con Series " 
is, I hope and believe, sufficiently obvious in 
its meaning to preclude the necessity of any 
lengthy explanatioci. This, the first volume, 
is the type and exemplar of the books which 
are to follow. Its object is to present, by the 
pens of recognised and authoritative experts, 
the reasons and arguments for and against 
the institution in Great Britain of a scheme 
of poor-relief which has been widely dis- 
cussed in these islands, and of which experi- 
ment has already been made in some of our 
Colonial Possessions and in some foreign 
countries. Mr. Eogers, long and honourably 
associated with the literary as well as the 
active side of the Labour Movement, and 
acting as the Secretary of the National Com- 
mittee of Organised Labour, is the advocate 
of the proposed reform ; Mr. Millar, who acts 
in a similar capacity to the Liberty and 
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Property Defence League opposes it. It is 
no part of my duty to attempt to decide 

with which of these trained and tried 

gladiators the palm of victory remains. The 
pubUc is Judge and Eeferee. 

H. M. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

The following Government papers and other 
documents have been consulted in compiling 
this essay : 

*' Report of the Royal Commission on Aged Poor." 

1895. 
*' Report of the Committee on Old Age Pensions." 

1896. 
'' Report on the Cottage Homes Bill." 1898. 
''Provision for Old Age by Government Action in 

certain European Countries." 1899* 
''German Law of 1900 on Sickness and Old Age 

Insurance." 
" Labour Gazettes." 1899-1908. 
" Old Age Pensions Act (New Zealand)." 1898. 
"An Act to Amend the Old Age Pensions Act^ 1898 

(New Zealand)." 1900. 
"An Act to Provide fcMr the Payment of Old Age 

Pensions (Victoria)." 1900. 
"Reports on the Working of the Old Age Pensions 

Act, New Zealand." Presented to both Houses of 

the General Assembly by Mr. Edmund Mason^ 

Registrar, 1899, 1900, 1901, 1902. 
" Pauperism and the Endowment of Old Age." By 

Charles Booth. 



xii INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

''Old Age Pensions and the Aged Poor." By Charles 

Booth. 
'' The Aged Poor in England and Wales." By Charles 

Booth. 
''The State and Pensions in Old Age." By J. A. 

Spender. 
" Universal Old Age Pensions." By John Metcalfe. 
"Pensions and Pauperism." By Rev, J. Frome 

Wilkinson. 
"Old Age Pensions and Pauperism." By C. S. Loch. 
"A Suggestion for Old Age Pensions." By Hon. L. 

Holland. 
"State Pensions for the Aged Thrifty." By Claver- 

house Grraham. 
" The Case for State Pensions." By George Turner. 
"A Suggestion towards Old Age Pensions." By W. 

Crooks^ M.P. 
"The Humanising of the Poor Law." By J, F. 

Dakeshott 

Several of the pamphlete of the Fabian 
Society have also been of service, and to 
my friend Mr. George Turner I owe many 
valuable suggestions and criticisms. The 
figures quoted from the Burt return of aged 
persons in receipt of Poor Law relief on 
page 7 have not yet been superseded by a 
new return made on the basis of the census 
of 1901, but in a Parliamentary paper, dated 
May 26, 1903, is the following notice : ^* 49. 
Mr. Burt — Boards of Guardians (Persons 
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in receipt of Relief). Return showing in 
respect of each Union and Parish under a 
separate Board of Guardians in England and 
Wales, the number of persons of each sex in 
receipt from Boards of Guardians (a) of 
indoor relief, or (6) of out-door relief on the 
first day of August 1902, who were over 60 
years of age, distinguishing those who were 
over 60 and under 65 ; 65 and under 70 ; 70 
and under 75 ; 75 and imder 80 ; and 80 years 
of age and upwards ; lunatics in asylums, 
licensed houses, and registered hospitals; 
vagrants and persons who were only in receipt 
of relief constructively by reason of relief 
being given to wives or children not being 
included (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper No. 36 of Session 1890). [Wednesday 
10th June.] " It is necessary that an annual 
return of persons of sixty-five years of age 
and upwards who are in receipt of Poor Law 
Relief should be made by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, in which the aged pauperism of 
each county should be set forth clearly, and 
the number stated of those who are tramps 
and casuals at that age. 

FREDERICK ROGERS. 

Nbw Cross, S.E. 

A 



THE STATE AND THE AGED 

SOME EVILS AND A BEMEDY 



I. GETTING AT THE FACTS. 

It is in Daniel Defoe's " Essay on Projects " 
that we first meet with the suggestion of a 
pension scheme, " whereby all mankind, be he 
never so mean, so poor, so unable, shall gain 
for himself a just claim to a comfortable 
subsistence whenever age or disablement shall 
reduce him to a necessity of making use of it." 
The " project " of the brilliant journalist who 
wrote " Eobinson Crusoe " cannot, however, 
be taken, in any but a strictly limited sense, 
to be a forerunner of modem old age pension 
schemes. Defoe probably held the belief of 
his time, that the misfortunes of the poor 
were in no way connected with the organisa- 
tion of society, but were the outcome of their 
own thriftlessness and vice. "The poor,'* 
said an Act of 1685, "at their first coming 
into a parish, do commonly conceal them- 
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selves," a sufficient comment on the way 
in which poverty was regarded. But his 
intellectual outlook was larger than that 
of his neighboim3, he saw more clearly than 
any man of his time the defects of organised 
society as it then existed, and perhaps he 
saw, as Thomas Paine did half a century 
later, the helplessness of the individual in 
the days of his decrepitude, when all the 
forces of society were arrayed against him. 

We have made many experiments, and 
formed many projects, to cure society of the 
disease of poverty ; since the days of Defoe's 
famous essay, hut the disease remains. And 
its most acute and painful manifestations are 
found among the aged, those 

7C ^' Poor human nuns tottering o'er the grave " 

for whom there is no place in a society which 
sets its workaday pace by the steam-engine 
and the electric car, if they lack the means 
wherewith to live, or the power to earn 
them. They are in the way of their younger, 
brisker fellows; and amid the wealth and 
luxury of that which we call civilisation 
and progress, they form a picture as full of 
pity and of pain as any Dante saw in the 
underworld. That society recognises the 
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tragedy of this picture, and realises it 
ought to do something to alter it, needs no 
proving. It is proved a hundred times, by 
the charity of the benevolently minded, and 
by the blundering efforts to deal with it 
through Poor Laws, blundering because they 
start with the assumption that poverty is a 
crime, and therefore we should deal harshly ^ 
with the criminal But in spite of this 
assumption, there has often been present — 
like the uneasy working of a half-bom social 
conscience — the feeling that somehow or 
other these poverty-stricken fellow creatures 
of ours have been unjustly dealt with, and 
were, perhaps, after all, getting no more than 
their rights when helped by their more for- 
tunate brethren. Our instincts have found 
themselves at war with our intellectual con- 
clusions, and we have realised that some- 
thing was wrong in a society which required 
such patching and mending and yet could 
not get within measurable distance of a sane 
idea of social justice ; but there has not been 
wisdom enough in the nation to rightly 
apportion the wrong, or to understand its 
true significance. 
The object of this essay is to deal with one 
base only of poverty — that which accom- 
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panies old age — to set forth the facts concern- 
ing it ; and to show the only possible method 
by which a nation like ours can remedy them. 
" If one is foolish enough to grow old, and not 
artful enough to get rich, the world is the 
wrong place to be in," says Mr. William 
Crooks, M.P., whose experience of Poor Law 
working is as wide as that of any man in 
public life ; and everything that successive 
committees of inquiry into the condition of 
the aged poor have discovered, proves the 
truth of his words. The first endeavour on 
the part of the Legislature to get at the facts 
concerning poverty in age was made at the 
instance of Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P. In 1890 
he moved for a return showing the number 
of i)ersons of 60 years of age and upwards, 
who were in receipt of Poor Law relief on a 
given day, either in or out of the workhouse. 
A return was issued for August I of that 
year, and it showed that on that day 41,180 
people between the ages of 60 and 65, and 
245,687 over the age of 65, were in receipt of 
parish relief. This return has been the basis 
of much of our statistics of aged pauperism ; * 

* Some figures concerning aged pauperism on pages 
55 to 58 of the Report of the Local Government 
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in fact, with the exception of a return applied 
for by the Eight Hon. G. T. Eitchie m 1892, 
asking for the number of persons receiving 
relief during twelve months, there has been no 
other retiu'n of any importance. Based upon 
the one-day count, the following official statis- 
tics tell their own tale, and show, to quote Mr. 
Crooks again, that ** the utter helplessness of 
the poor old people has been proved by ex- 
perience, statistics, commissions, inquiries and 
elaborate returns. Not on account of drink, 
wickedness or vice, but simply because they 
are old, poverty is their lot." 

The official returns show, with the one-day 
count for their basis, there are in receipt of 
relief of persons 

Under l6 years of age about 22 per 1000 
„ 16 to 60 „ „ 9 „ 

„ 60 to 65 „ „ 55 „ 

„ 65 to 70 „ ,,110 „ 

„ 70 to 75 „ „ 188 „ 

„ 75 to 80 „ „ 264 „ 

Above 80 years „ „ 804 „ 

The results from the twelve-months count 
are less easy to estimate ; and I append the 

Board, 1889-1900, are interesting so far as they go. 
But they do not show whether pauperism in age is 
increasing, or whether it is stationary. 
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estimate given by Mr. Charles Booth, which 
I take with the previous figures from his 
book on the Aged Poor. 

Persons in receipt of parish relief : 

From SO to 60 years of age 1 to 8 per cent. 
„ 60 to 65 „ „ 1 to 10 „ 
„ 65 to 70 „ „ 1 to 20 „ 
„ 70 to 75 „ „ 1 to SO „ 

Above 75 „ „ 1 to 40 „ 

CBoth tables show the same fact, that pauper- 
ism in the vigorous years of life is relatively 
very small in quantity, and is in those years a 
diminishing quantity. But there is nodecrease 
in age. For the old man or woman the con- 
ditions remain, or proceed from bad to worse. 
The outcome of these investigations was the 
appointment of a Royal Commission, to be 
followed rapidly by three other Committees of 
inquiry, which may be tabulated as follows : 

(a) The Royal Commission of 1895 ; Lord 
Aberdare, Chairman. 

(6) The Committee on Old Age Pensions, 
1898 ; Lord Rothschild, Chairman. 
,|Jc) The Select Committee on Aged Deserv- 
ir^l^or, 1899 ; Mr. Chaplin, Chairman. 

(d) Reportofthe Departmental Committee 
on Aged Deserving Poor, 1900. 
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Of the Boyal Commission of 1895, His 
Most Gracious Majesty King Edward VII., 
then Prince of Wales, was member. In the 
terms of its recommendation it had to in- 
quire " whether any alterations in the system 
of Poor Law relief are desirable in the case 
of persons whose destitution is occasioned 
by incapacity for work resulting from old 
age, or whether assistance could be otherwise 
afforded in those cases." In pursuance of this 
it made, up to its lights, a most careful and ex- 
haustive inquiry. Poor Law officials and Poor 
Law experts, trade union and friendly society 
secretaries, and other persons were invited 
to give evidence, and its Report was issued 
early in 1895. It recorded many fistcts, none 
of them tending to disprove the condition of 
things disclosed in the figures quoted above ; 
but it had nothing to recommend. The siun 
total of its deliberations was, that the old 
order was not interfered with, but one or two 
of its sores were exposed and laid bare to the 
public eye. 

But the Commissioners had shown in their 
Report a sense of their own shortcomings, 
and had suggested an extension of their 
inquiry, and had outlined a scheme for any 



< 
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new Committee that might be appointed. 
Another Committee became therefore inevit- 
able, and was appointed a year later under 
the presidency of the Lord Bothschild, and 
its terms of reference were : 

"To consider any schemes that may be 
submitted to them for encouraging the in- 
dustrial population, by State aid or other- 
wise, to make provision for old age ; and to 
report whether they can recommend the 
adoption of any proposals of the kind, either 
based upon, or independent of, such schemes ; 
with special regard, in the case of any pro- 
posals which they may approve, to the cost 
and probable financial results to the Ex- 
chequer and to local rates; their effect in 
promoting habits of thrift and self-reliance ; 
their influence on the prosperity of the 
friendly societies ; and the possibility of 
securing the co-operation of these institu- 
tions in their practical working." 

It will be apparent that these conditions 
kept the work of the Conmiittee within 
narrow limits; and so, indeed, it proved. 
Their inquiry into facts was careful and 
cautious, and the number of schemes which 
they accepted for consideraticm was more 
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than a hundred. They were classified in the 
following manner : 

(1) "Schemes involving compulsory contri- 
bution towards a pension fund, either by 
way of the German method of deduction by 
employers from wages paid by them, assisted 
by a contribution levied from the employers, 
or by way of an annual or a lump payment 
made by all yoimg persons before a certain 
age, and accumulated at compound interest 
imtil the present age. 

(2) " Schemes providing a universal grant 
of pensions to all persons upon attaining a 
cei'tain age, without requiring from them 
any direct contribution, or examining their 
merits and their needs. Various modifica- 
tions were suggested, chiefly with the object 
of fixing the income above which there 
should be no grant. 

(3) "Schemes iHX)viding special facilities 
and encouragement to voluntary insurance 
against old age, with material assistance 
from the State. 

(4) " Schemes providing State aid towards 
old age pensions for members of friendly 
societies only. Some of these proposed 
that members of friendly societies, as such. 
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should, on arriving at a certain age, receive 
pensions from the pubUc funds. Others pro- 
posed that pensioners should receive part of 
their pension from their society, and the rest 
from public funds." 

Holding that their terms of reference pre- 
cluded them from recommending, either com- 
pulsory schemes, schemes likely to create 
privileged classes, while not relieving the 
industrial population generally, or schemes 
requiring no provision from pensioners, they 
excluded from consideration all schemes sug- 
gested in clauses 1 and 2 of their classification. 
All that was left for their consideration, 
therefore, were schemes which divided the 
contributions to the pension fund between the 
pensioner and the State — equally or unequally 
— as the case might be. Schemes of this kind 
presuppose that the State possesses some 
fund which is not created by the people, and 
from which, out of its generosity, it can 
bestow largesse upon them in their old age. 
Such an idea is an absolute fallacy, the State 
has nothing but what it gets from the people, 
and the people can receive nothing which 
they have not previously given to the State. 

After the fullest discussion of these various 
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schemes, theCommittee were obliged to confess 
they could find no solution of the problem in 
this direction, and in the closing sentences 
of their Beport they said : 

"It is only very slowly and with great 
reluctance that we have been forced to the 
conclusion that none of the schemes sub- 
mitted to us would attain the objects which 
the Government had in view; and that we 
ourselves are unable, after repeated attempts, 
to devise any proposal free from grave 
inherent disadvantages." 

It was almost a confession of &ilure ; but 
only of failure within the limits of the terms 
of reference. The facts had not been dis- 
proved, nor their ugly features made less 
repulsive. They were emphasised most 
pitilessly by Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., in 
a remarkable memorandum laid by him 
before the Committee at the commencement 
of its sittings. Nothing whatever had occurred 
to put things in a better light ; what 
had really happened was, that the united 
wisdom of a most carefully selected body of 
men had come to close quarters with a great 
social problem, and — for whatever reason — 
had confessed inability to solve it. The clear 
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precise sentences of Sir Spencer Walpole 
put the problem before us in a way from 
which there is no escape. As it stood, and 
as it stands nowi we are convicted as a nation 
of heartlessness and of political i ncomp etency 
so long as we let it remain imsdyeaT) Sir 
Spencer Walpole is discussing Mr. C. S. Loch's 
policy of doing nothing, and he says : 

(1) "The stem fects remain, that (a) one 
person out of every five, 65 years of age and 
upwards, was in receipt of relief on a parti- 
cular day in 1892 ; (6) one person out of 
every three of this age applied for relief in 
the course of the year ; and (c), making a 
reasonable deduction for the well-to-do 
classes, one working man and woman out of 
every two are more or less dependent on 
the rates in their old age. 

(2) "When these facts are thoroughly 
known and their significance thoroughly 
realised, it is difl&cult to believe that the 
population, which is probably becoming more 
altruistic every year, will console itself by 
the reflection that, bad as things are now, they 
were probably slightly worse some years ago. 
They will repudiate the policy of doing noth- 
ing, and insist on something being attempted." 
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The policy of doing nothing was repudiated 
in less than twelve months. The Report of the 
Old Age Pensions Committee was signed on 
June 7, 1898, and published in August of 
the same year ; and on April 24, 1899, the 
House of Commons appointed a Select Com- 
mittee to re-open the whole question. The 
title of this Committee was, " The Select Com- 
mittee on Aged and Deserving Poor," and the 
Rt. Hon. Henry Chaplin, M.P., was appointed 
Chairman. Its terms of reference were : 

"To consider and report upon the best 
means of improving the condition of the 
Aged Dfiflftpving P^^r, and for providing for 
those of them who are hel pless and infirm ; 
and to inquire whether any of the Bills deal- 
ing with Old Age Pensions, and submitted 
to Parliament during the present Session, 
can with advantage be adopted, either with 
or without amendment." 

It was generally understood that Mr. 
Chaplin was opposed to pensions altogether, 
and around the term " deserving " much con- 
troversy raged. More than one member of 
Parliament refused appointment to the Com- 
mittee because this term formed part of its 
title. It was felt that there was a great deal of 
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cant in the ordinary use of it, while those 
familiar with the working of the Poor Law 
knew theimpossibility of determining with any 
approach to accuracy the deserts of any appli- 
cants for Poor Relief.* All that can be deter- 
mined is the condition of the applicant at the 
time of application. And there was no standard 
from which to interpret. Was the word* 
"desert" to bear an ethical, or simply an 
economic interpretation? According to its 
generally accepted meaning St. Francis 
of Assisi would be regarded as a thrift- 
less ne'er-do-well, and the ideal candidate 
for an old-age pension would be the miser 
Trapbois, of whose thriftiness not the most 
austere of Poor Law Guardians could have 
any doubt. Passing through these initial 

* See memorandum by Mr. Albert Pell^ Royal Com- 
mission^ 18d5. ''It is recommended that out-door 
relief should be given to those ' who are shown to have 
been of good character^ thrifty according to their 
opportunities^ and generally independent in early life.' 
I disagree with this recommendation, because it rests 
upon the assumption that boards of guardians would, if 
they possessed the faculty, make a beneficial use of 
discrimination in the character of applicants for relief, 
while the history of early lives and characters in many, 
if not in most, instances would be beyond their reach." 
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diflSculties, the Committee proceeded to its 
work with much thoroughness, and finally it 
also issued its Report. So great was the 
interest excited by it that an edition was 
sold out in a couple of days/*It proved, and 
more than proved, over agaiBTall the state- 
ments made concerning poverty among the ^ 
aged, and it was ready with a pension scheme ^\ 
which was nearly complete as a scheme at all 
points except that of cost. It met Mdth much 
criticism, to which it was, no doubt, quite 
open. But the Report is a most interesting 
document, whether the scheme it embodies is 
accepted or no, since it affords unmistakable 
evidence of the reality of the problem, and 
shows that from the very beginning of the 
inquiry there were practically no mistakes 
as to matters of fact, that the poverty and 
suffering among the aged were as acute as 
it was declared they were before the inquiry 
began, that — so far as the aged were con- 
cerned — our Poor Law methods of dealing 
with them had proved a miserable failure ; and 
plain people said on reading the Report that 
if political genius was not dead among us we 
ought to be able to find a better way. 
The following passages from the " Report 

B 
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from the Select Committee on Aged Deserving 

^ Poor " speak for themselves, and prove what 

"!* IS here asserted. Speaking in appreciative 

t ^ terms of what it has discovered concerning 

f^ the development of habits of thrift among the 

^ working classes, the Committee go on to say 

"' that in spite of all these efforts at providence 

;-' on the part of the poor : 

^ ** We are unable to ignore the fact, abun- 

• dantly supported as it is by the evidence we 

' have had before us, that cases are too often 

"found in which poor and aged people, whose 

? conduct and whose whole career has been 

J :v blameless, industrious, and deserving, find 

rthemselves, from no fault of their own, at 

. /the end of a long and meritorious life, with 

- nothing but the workhouse or inadequate 

outdoor relief as the refuge for their de- 

^ dining years. 

** Evidence to this effect was given by 
various witnesses to Lord Aberdare's Com- 
mission, and it is amply confirmed by that 
of several others who were examined by the 
Select Committee on Cottage Homes during 
the present Session, whose evidence we have 
had before us. 

** Numerous cases will be found of respect- 
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able hard-working people who have come 
there (to the workhouse) through no fault 
of their own, but from misfortune, or some 
other cause entirely beyond their own 
control. 

"It is apparent from the Report and 
evidence taken by Lord Aberdare's Commis- 
sion, that the need for assistance is not 
limited to those who are actually paupers : 
that many aged people only accept relief 
imder pressure of illness or severe distress, 
and often endure great suffering in order to 
avoid it ; that others are only kept off the 
rates by the assistance of friends or of 
private charity ; and that they form a class 
as deserving of consideration as those 
actually in receipt of Poor Law relief. 

" It is for all such cases as these we desire 
to provide, and we think this can be done 
by the methods we propose without any 
undue discouragement either to thrift, or to 
the self-respecting efforts which many of the 
poor are making now to secure provision for 
themselves in old age." 

It was the methods, rather than the main 
ideas of the scheme, that called forth the 
sharpest criticisms. It was held by most advo- 
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cates of old age pensions that such pensions 
should carry with them no taint (^pauperism. 
There was always a needless cruelty to the 

j^old citizen who applied for relief, in taking 
his name off the list of electors the moment 
he got it. It placed him on a level with 

( criminals and lunatics, for whom there are no 
civil rights. There is nothing to be said 
against depriving criminals of their civil 
rights, the lunatic and the imbecile lose theirs 
as a matter of course ; but there is no reason, 
either in logic or equity, why a civil right 
should become forfeit through poverty. The 
two grave defects in the scheme of this Select 
Committee were : (1) It was not made clear 
whether the pensioner would be disfranchised 
or no, but he probably would be ; (2) Pensions 
were not kept dear of the pauper taint, 
inasmuch as they were to be paid for out of 
the " common fimd of the Union " combined 
with contributions from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. 

The Report had certain distinct merits 
however, and these must not be overlooked. 
It showed conclusively the futility of all con- 
tributory schemes, and ruled them out alto- 
gether. It also disposed of the doctrine that 
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pensions for the aged would seriously affect 
wages, in the following clause : 

"The injurious effect of any pension 
scheme on the rate of wages has also been 
suggested as an objection to the system ; but 
the amoimt of labour which would be affected 
by a pension scheme after the age of 65 is so X 
comparatively small that we do not attach 
very serious importance to this objection." 

Every workman who knows the conditions 
of industrial life would agree with this clause. 
The main problem for the aged is not that of 
avoiding reduced wages, but of getting any ^ 
wages at all. The pension scheme suggested 
by the Committee was as follows : 

The applicant shall satisfy the pension 
authority that he 

(1) Is a British subject. 

(2) Is 65 years of age. 

(3) Has not within the last twenty years 

been convicted of an offence, and sen- 
tenced to penal servitude, or imprison- 
ment without the option of a fine. 

(4) Has not received poor relief, unless 

under exceptional circumstances, 
during twenty years prior to the ap- 
plication for a pension. 
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(5) Has been resident for not less than 

twelve months within the district of 
the pension authority. 

(6) Is unable to maintain himself without 

assistance, and 

(7) Has endeavoured to the best of his 

ability, by the exercise of reasonable 
thrift, to make provision for himself 
and those immediately dependent on 
him. 
Whatever criticism might be brought to 
bear on the work of the three Committees, 
they had proved the case for old age pensions 
up to the hilt. The Poor Law methods of 
relief, as applied to the aged, stood discredited 
before the nation, and nothing seemed likely 
to rehabilitate them again. Economists of 
the older school, and those who held the 
doctrine that the State was an evil thing, 
with which the individual had best have as 
little to do as possible, had nothing to say in 
face of the cruel facts disclosed, except that 
things had better be left as they were. It 
was a new departure — ^and to them a bad 
one — that the State should recognise moral 
duties or humane principles at all. Voluntary 
charity had failed, and the hard rulings which 
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treated poverty as a crime had begun to 
revolt the finer feelings of the best among 
this school of thought ; but old traditions 
which taught that the individual was the 
supreme arbiter of his destiny, and that, on 
the whole, his misfortunes were but the out- 
come of his faults, clung tightly to them, and 
heads were shaken gravely when the Select 
Committee announced that it was possible, 
under the conditions of the scheme, to grant 
pensions to the majority of aged deserving 
persons of 5s. a week in some districts, and 
7s. 6d. a week in others. 

Something of this feelmg was apparent in 
the memorandum appended to the Report by 
the distinguished historian, Mr. Lecky, M.P. 
For him the non possumus of the Royal 
Commission was enough, and he entirely dis- 
sented from the findings of the Committee of 
which he was a member. Always a logician 
and a philosopher before anything else, his 
utterances, though directed against pensions 
of any kind, proved conclusively the absolute 
failure of partial schemes of every kind, and 
left the field clear for a univeraal scheme, 
which, however, he declared was impossible. 
His were the strongest words that could be 
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uttered against the pension idea ; but he 
spoke as the philosopher and not the man of 
affairs, and it is safe to say that his memo- 
randum carried little weight with those who 
looked at the problem from the point of view 
of practical life, because, with all its careful 
reasoning and its literary style, it left the 
facts undisturbed and the main position of the 
findings of the Committee untouched. 

Following Mr. Chaplin's Committee came 
the Departmental Committee of experts who 
were to decide on cost. These figures gave 
rise to much discussion when the Report was 
published in December 1900, but when the 
Report of the Departmental Committee 
appeared it almost seemed as though Old 
Age Pensions, in some form or other, were 
in sight. Everything had gone along 
in the orderly and solemn fashion that 
appeals to the innate conservatism of the 
English mind. Nothing had been hurried, 
everything had been sifted and weighed, 
almost no appeals had been made to the 
generous instincts or the finer qualities of our 
people. We had satisfied ourselves, so it 
seemed at least, that we could do an act of 
national justice without being greatly out of 
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pocket by the transaction, and we were almost 
on the point of doing it. And old eyes 
brightened and old hearts throbbed a little 
quicker at the thought that some of the 
burden of poverty and starvation might be 
lifted from their shoulders before they went 
down into the darkness of the grave. It was 
a mirage and a dream, worked by politicians 
for their own unworthy ends, and the stain 
of deceit and the slur of incompetency rest 
upon their heads, and the work still waite 
to be done. 



•f- 



II. FOCUSING OPINION. 

Whatever the differences of opinion in the 
ranks of organised Labour in other matters, 
there is unanimity in its desire for a more 
humane treatment of the aged poor than at 
present obtains. That unanimity has been 
brought about, not by altruistic ideas, or 
sentiment, but simply by a knowledge df 
facts ; and tracing these facts to their source 
we shall get fresh evidence of the reality of 
the problem which is presented by worn-out 
workmen in present-day civilisation. The 
English Labour movement is not, as is too 
often assumed, an organic unity in the Nation. 
It is in three divisions, and is so divided by 
the causes and conditions of its growth. The 
vital element in the organisation of our work- 
ing population is in its spontaneity. A society 
which comes into existence in response to 
some pressing social need, and which repre- 
sents an effort to meet that need, is always a 
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living and growing force ; but a nursed and 
Buckled organisation is and always must be 
a feeble thing. The brain centres of the 
Labour movement are therefore always in the 
free and unpatronised societies. The Friendly 
Societies, the Oo-operative Societies, and the 
Trade Unions were created by the pressure of 
certain definite evils on the lives of the 
working classes. Poverty, and the eflfort by 
combination to overcome it, hunger, and new 
ideas combined, were the causes of each 
organisation ; and if the experiences and the 
growth of each have been diflferent, their aim 
has always been to create, by the working 
out of the principles they professed, better 
conditions of life for the poor. 

The Friendly Society movement did not 
appeal to ardent souls who were filled with a 
zeal for reform. Its aim is simply to make 
the best of things as it finds them, not 
desiring to alter existing social conditions, 
but, by the practice of individual and mutual 
thrift, to get the most that can possibly be 
got out of them. To patient, plodding souls, 
on the other hand, the movement came as an 
inspiration ; and if its history is full of tragedy, 
as those who know its early struggles and 
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failures can fully testify, it still remains a 
great and remarkable testimony to the power 
of voluntary effort among the wage-earning 
classes. It cannot perhaps be said to stand for 
the highest virtues in social life. It represents 
the quiet energy and endurance, and the 
humility which labours patiently for little 
pay ; but it has developed habits of thrift 
and self-reliance among those who without 
it would not have found them. It was 
natural that it should ally itself with the 
quieter and more conservative of the social 
forces ; and we find some patronage, and much 
help that is not patronage, from the upper 
and middle classes in the Friendly Society 
movement. The man of leisure and of in- 
tellectual ability who was willing to help the 
workman in figures and accoimts, the philan- 
thropist who saw in combination and mutual 
helpfulness a new force which was yet un- 
tried, found in the movement a sphere of 
work, and were welcomed therein. But they 
did not find any greater principle than that 
of saving instead of spending in it, and the 
limits of that principle are soon reached. 
Hoarding, even when it is redeemed from all 
its soixlidness by the touch of a fine social 
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enthusiasm, does not carry us far in facing 
the poverty problem; and the Friendly 
Societies, in their efforts to provide for sick- 
ness, for accident, or for old age, were con- 
ditioned by the workman's wage, and when 
that was low or insufficient, they could still 
preach their gospel of thrift and providence, 
and did so in all good faith, but could add 
nothing to the amount on which the provi- 
dence was to work. 

It is to the Trade Union movement that 
the workman owes whatever has been added 
to the wages of Labour during the last three- 
quarters of a century, and that movement 
arose through the same social evils, working 
in different conditions, and upon a different 
order of mind. Low wages and a horrible 
factory system called forth the powers of 
combination which had shown themselves in 
the Friendly Societies, but the powers were 
to be used for other ends. It was a militant 
force that was being created now, and it was 
to prove itself the strongest force that had 
arisen in the world of wage-earning. And 
in the beginning the trade unionists had 
not much more of the fighting spirit than had 
their brethren who united to practise thrift. 
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It was the circumstances, largely unforeseen 
by them, that made them fighters, and the 
tragedy of that struggle was, as always, in 
the workman's power of silent endurance. It 
was a very humble aim, that of adding a 
shilling or two to the weekly wage, and to 
that extent increasing the purchasing-power 
thereof; but humble as it was it was against 
the law, and this form of combination was 
predestined to an existence of strife. It was 
against middle-class ideas rather than those 
of the upper classes that Labour commenced 
war, as soon as it began to organise on other 
lines than those of patience and thrift, though 
the leaders of English Labour are hardly yet 
conscious of this fact. To endeavour to add 
to the spending power of the workman's 
wages, to ask, like Oliver Twist, for " more," 
was, in effect, to tell the manufacturer that 
he had a larger share of the produce of 
Labour than he was in equity entitled to. 
The statement was entirely true, and the 
proof of its truth was in the wretched indus- 
trial conditions, to remedy which the work- 
men had to create their Unions. But it was 
a dangerous truth which might carry with it 
far-reaching consequences, and those who 
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proclaimed it paid the penalty. But they 
also had their reward, and it is in the Trade 
Union movement that the strongest person- 
alities and the most virile and active forces 
of organised labour are found. It is from it 
that the Labour legislator has come, and to 
its utterances journalist and politician alike 
turn, whether to interpret present or forecast 
future events. 

Co-operation was the assertion of a third 
principle in combination, different altogether 
from the other two. The co-operator wished 
to make the most of the conditions of the 
workman's life, and to add to his spending 
power by^ increasing his income and the 
quality of his goods. But he did not give 
battle to the employer like the trade unionist ; 
he tried to supplant him. And, accepting to 
the fullest extent the Friendly Societies' 
doctrine of thrift, he yet desired to go 
farther, and to create capital as well as save 
it. His aim was, by the abolition of the 
middleman, to secure the profits of the pro- 
duction or distribution of commodities for the 
producer or consumer, the said producer or 
consumer being a member, and therefore part 
owner of a co-operative society. He believed 
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it possible to place industry on a democratic 
basis, and to make combination take the 
place of competition. 

These three great organisations combined 
form the Labour movement in our nation. 
They came into existence* during the 
eighteenth century, and they represent 
to-day a great collective eflfort on the 
part of a number of individuals to do 
that which the individual who stood alone 
was incapable of doing. To get a uniform 
pronouncement from them on any subject 
of public consequence is to get the voice 
of Labour with no false notes. On one 
subject, and one subject only, such a pro- 
nouncement has been made, and that sub- 
ject is Old Age Pensions. They have arrived 
at the same conclusions because they have 
had to face the same facts. No one knows 
better than the secretary of a trade union 
the difficulty presented by those members 

* The oldest existing Friendly Society is probably 
the Free Gardeners, which was founded in 1715. The 
Tailors' trade unions made their appearance a few years 
later, and the beginnings of the co-operative idea 
are perhaps found in the reforming zeal of Bishop 
Barrington some ten years before the close of the eigh- 
teenth century. 
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who show signs of age. They are the first to 
be discharged when slack times come, and the 
last to be taken back when business is brisk 
once more. Efforts are made in many Unions, 
and in some with considerable success, to 
provide pensions for aged members ; but there 
are always more left unprovided for than 
there are who obtain the provision. In the 
thrift organisations the same difficulty arises. 
There is a certain glamour about the idea 
that Mendly societies can solve the problem 
of the worn-out workman, for superficial 
thinkers, or for people who do not know 
their facts. But such an idea is one of the 
greatest delusions that beset the path of the 
politician, as any one who has really thought 
it out knows full well. Scarcely any of the 
thrift societies have any definite provision for 
old age ; and when by reason of advancing 
years an old member is on sick allowance or 
in necessity of it for a longer period than 
rules allow, many lodges meet the difficulty 
by granting extended sick pay to those whose 
only disease is age. It is a policy which 
does more credit to their kindness of heart 
than to their wisdom and judgment ; it is a 
breach, or, at any rate, a straining of the 

c 
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rules, and it is always open to be stopped by 
members should they desire so to do. But 
it goes on, in spite of the fact that many 
societies are unsound on their pension sides. 

Commenting on this fact, Mr. George 
Turner says in Fabian Tract, No. 73 : " Were 
it not for the claims made for the Friendly 
Societies, the extent of their contributions to 
a practical solution of the problem of old age 
might safely be ignored. With the exception 
of a reckless granting of continuous sick pay, 
they have not accomplished anything. And 
even with regard to sick pay, considerations 
for the future prosperity, to say nothing of 
the mere existence, of the societies, are rapidly 
compelling the members to insist upon its 
abolition when the age of 65 is reached. 
. . . But the Friendly Societies are still relied 
on by people who have no idea of their 
financial position, or the industrial conditions 
of the problem. In the Report of the 
Treasury Committee on Old Age Pensions is 
an interesting table compiled by the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, which deals 
with 28 societies having a total membership 
of 2,214,620. Of the 21,293 branches or 
lodges of these societies, 12,448, or 58 per 
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cent., were actucmally unsound at the last 
valuation. In the Manchester Unity, which 
is by &r the most stable of the large societies, 
55*14 per cent, of the lodges have an actua^al 
deficiency. In 3X per cent, of the lodges the 
proportion of assets to liabilities is less than 
90 per cent. In the Stepney division 26 
lodges out of 46 have been proved by the 
Unity's actuaries to have deficiencies." 

In the co-operative movement the question 
of the aged came upon the members later 
than in eithw of the other two movements, 
but it came. It is not the business of co- 
operators to provide either for the sickness or 
age of their members, and the question arose 
incidentally rather than otherwise. The old 
servant in the co-operative store, whatever 
his grade, is, as a rule, treated with a con- 
sideration not always accorded to old servants 
elsewhere. His slowness is overlooked, easy 
jobs are given to him, and the co-operative 
motto, each for all and all for each, is invoked 
often on his behalf, when nothing else will 
serve. But gradually the co-operator has 
had to face the same facts as the other two 
organisations, and so there has been a fo- 
cusing of opinion among organised workers, 
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which, going side by side with the inquiries 
of the Committees, showed that there was a 
substantial agreement between those who had 
made special investigation and those who in 
their every-day work had been brought close 
to facts. The reality and the magnitude of 
the problem was proved beyond dispute by 
both parties, and the first conditions of 
reform were fulfilled. 

It is at the Trades Union Congress at 
Glasgow in 1892 that the first definite official 
pronouncement on the subject of pensions is 
found, and it occurs in the Presidential 
address of Mr. John Hodge. It is only 
important because it is the first. Mr. Hodge 
was excessively cautious, and strictly non- 
committal in what he said. But it was 
followed by an awakening of interest in the 
subject which has never died out since. One 
or two resolutions follow in succeeding years, 
references to the work of the Commission 
appear in the Report of the Parliamentary 
Committee of that Congress in the years 
1894 and 1896, and three years later a great 
awakening took place. 

Thefirst Old Age Pensions Act in the British 
Empire, that of New Zealand, was ^ssed in 
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1898, and came into force on the first day^^of 
November in that year. It gives a pension 
of seven shillings a week to every needy and 
worthy citizen of that colony who has reached 
65 yetuis of age. Much interest was taken in 
the subject in London, and on November 20 
Mr. F. Herbert Stead invited the Hon. W. 
Pember Beeves, Agent General of New 
Zealand, to explain the provisions of the Act 
to an audience of working men at Browning 
Hall, Walworth. The meeting was followed 
by a demand for a conference on the subject ; 
and a number of delegates from trade imions, 
friendly societies, and co-operative societies, 
representing a quarter of a million persons, 
met at Browning Hall on December 13 ; and 
Mr. Charles Booth, whose books on " Life and 
Labour in London " have a reputation that is 
world-wide, was invited to address them on 
the possibility of Old Age Pensions for the 
United Kingdom. This conference was 
followed by one at which delegates from the 
three organisations in Northimiberland and 
Durham attended, and over which Mr. Thomas 
Burt, M.P., presided, which was held at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne on January 17, 1899. 
On February 23 a conference of the same 
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character was held at Leeds, on February 25 
at Manchester, on March 11 at Bristol, on 
March 14 at Glasgow, and on March 25 at 
Birmingham. All these meetings were repre- 
sentative meetings of delegates, sent either 
from trade unions, trade councils, boards of 
guardians, friendly sodeties, or co-operative 
societies. At each conference Mr. Charles 
Booth was present and explained his view of 
a national system of Old Age Pensions, and 
this was ftirther summarised in the following 
leaflet which was circulated among the dele- 
gates at each conference : 

(1) " There is now a practical agreement as 
to the fisujts. The deplorable extent of poverty 
in old age is admitted by alL Pauperism is 
only one symptom of it. 

(2) ^^ It is also recognised that the old are 
industiially at an increasing disadvantage, so 
that they do not, except indirectly, share in 
the general prosperity. 

(3) ^^ The ideal condition in old age must 
provide for comfort, independence, the power 
to give as well as to receive. 

(4) " The maintenance of the old is now 
drawn from the following sources : accumula- 
tions (inherited or saved), present earnings, 
deferred payment for work done in the past. 
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insurance, assistance fix)m children, charitable 
aid, Poor Law relief. 

(5) " All these together are acknowledged 
in very many cases to be insufficient, the last 
two are undesirable, and assistance from 
children is often pressed too hard. 

(6) "PEOBLEM— WHILE INCREAS- 
ING THE WHOLE SUM, TO DISPENSE 
WITH UNDESIRABLE SOURCES. 

(7) " Contributory schemes are ruled out, 
(a) because they hardly provide at all for 
women or the poorest classes; and, (&) because 
they (in any case) offer no benefit for a 
generation to come. 

(8) " The essentials of a non-contributory 
scheme (such as I favour) are (a) cost to be 
borne by general taxation, (6) beifefits for all 
who claim them. 

(9) " I hold that assistance from the State 
under these conditions, (a) would not check, 
but rather stimulate thrift ; (6) that it would 
not materially affect the chances of earnings 
by the old, nor rates of wages generally ; (c) 
that defeiTed earnings would not be interfered 
with, and that small industrial or friendly 
endowments would be encoui'aged ; (d) that 
insurance would still be needed, and its pro- 
vision be facilitated ; (e) that help from 
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children would continue to be given ; (/) 
that charity would be less needed, and 
begging become less firaudulent ; (g) that the 
Poor Law might be reformed, and out-relief 
abolished," 

At every one of these conferences the 
principle unanimously adopted by the dele- 
gates was " that every citizen, upon attaining 
a given age, should be entitled to claim ^ 
free pension from the State." 

The representative character of these con- 
fei'ences is shown by an analysis of that held at 
the Municipal Technical School, Birmingham, 
on March 25, 1899, and its constitution was 
practically identical with that of the others. 





No. of 


No. of those 


* 


Delegates 
Present. 


B^resented. 


Manchester Unity and other 






orders of Oddfellows 


175 


40,843 


Ancient Order of Foresters 


132 


Sl,996 


Co-operative Societies 


47 


54,373 


Trade Councils 


27 


77,450 


Trade Unions 


96 


105,207 


Other Economic Societies 


47 


23,121 


Ancient Order of Buffaloes 


10 


4,612 


Druids 


17 


3,211 


Rechabites 


13 


757 
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There were also 66 representatives of various 
City and Town Councils, School Boards and 
Boards of Guardians, making a total of 
630 delegates, representing 347,550 members 
of societies. Fourteen Friendly Society 
branches who were present did not supply 
their membership, The basis of the repre- 
sentation was one member per 1000 delegates, 
and every individual delegate represented a 
separate branch or society. 

Out of these seven conferences the National 
Committee of Organised Labour was formed, 
its offices established at Browning HaU, 
Walworth, and an agitation begun through- 
out the Kingdom on behalf of a National 
system of Old Age Pensions. The seven 
Committees soon increased^ to eleven, and 
everywhere it was apparent that public 
opinion was on the side of the reform. Speak- 
ing at a meeting of the Catholic Truth Society 
in July of the same year. Cardinal Vaughan 
said, referring to the Old Age Pension scheme : 
"The weU-to-do are afraid of its cost, but 
surely the rich are bound to tax themselves 
or be taxed for their poorer brethren." A few 
weeks previously the Congregational Union 
had passed a unanimous resolution in favour 
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of it ; and on January 27, IftOO, the late Dr. 
Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, approved 
of Mr. Booth's pension scheme, and promised 
a deputation of trade unionists who waited 
on him at Lambeth Palace that he would, if 
it ever came into the House of Lords, give 
it his support and vote. 

But it was in the Labour mov^nent that 
the greatest activity on behalf of Old Age 
Pensions was found. At the Trades Union 
Congress held at Plymouth in September 1899, 
Mr. W. C. Steadman, M.P., brought in the 
foUowing resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously : 

" That in the opinion of this Congress no 
scheme dealing with Old Age Pensions will be 
satisfactory to the whole body of workers 
which makes pensions a condition of thrift, or 
disregards the inability of a large proportion 
of the industrious and deserving poor to make 
provision for the future ; that the age limit 
be 60 years, or, in the event of a person 
becoming incapacitated from following his (or 
her) employment, the same to take effect 
from the time he (or she) became so incapaci- 
tated; and that the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee take such steps to make the question 
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of such prominence as to become one of the 
most pressing subjects at the next Parlia- 
mentary election." 

From that Congress to the present time 
the trade unionists have not suffered the 
matter to drop into the background, but 
have kept it steadily before the coimtry. 
There have been variations in the terms of 
the resolutions, but the principle remains un- 
touched. At Huddersfield in the following 
year a protest was made and a vote carried 
against the endowment by the State of exist- 
ing pension societies, and against all attempts 
to solve the pension question that way. As 
a good number of the Unions represented were 
"pension societies" themselves, who would 
be entitled to benefit by any such endowment, 
this clause in the resolution was of the nature 
of a self-denying ordinance. At Swansea in 
1901 a notable new departure was made. 
The resolution affirmed that an old age 
pension should be a civil right which may be 
claimed by any citizen, male or female, on 
reaching a given age ; and it further instructed 
the Parliamentary Committee "to convene 
a National Conference of Trades Unions, 
Co-operative and Friendly Societies '* to 
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discuss the question and to lormxilate a 
scheme. 

Much was hoped for from this conference, for 
never before had it happened that the leaders 
of the three sections of the Labour movement 
had met in one conference ; but meanwhile it 
will be necessary to trace the growth of opinion 
in the Co-operative and the Friendly Socie- 
ties. The idea that first appealed to co- 
operators was that of creating old age pen- 
sions for themselves. Poverty as a National 
problem and the necessity for a National 
endeavour to deal with it, so far at any rate 
as the aged were concerned, did not really 
come under the consideration of the delegates 
of the Co-operative Congress till their meeting 
at Cardiff in 1901. When, however, that idea 
was put before them in a concrete form they 
dealt with it in an eminently practical manner. 
They refused to discuss it in Congress until 
it had been first thoroughly discussed at the 
meetings of the societies throughout the 
country, and therefore referred it back for 
consideration till the following year. The 
result of that year's discussion was that when 
the question of pensions for the aged was 
raised at the Congress at Middlesborough in 
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1902, the following resolution was moved by 
Mr. Frederick Maddison, who was for some 
years M-P. for one of the divisions of Sheffield, 
and was carried almost unanimously : 

" That this Congress, strengthened by the 
overwhelming opinion, as expressed by co- 
operative conferences held during the year, 
hereby declares the urgent necessity of 
Parliament providing an old age pension for 
every citizen, male and female." 

The result of this decision was to place the 
co-operative movement in entire agreement 
with the Trade Union movement on this 
question, and the departure thus made was 
significant enough. For, to the wilder spirits 
in the Labour world, the co-operator is ana- 
thema. His caution, his business training, 
and his habit of discussing most things very 
thoroughly before making up his mind about 
them, are apt to irritate the militant and 
enthusiastic reformer; yet here were the 
men of caution and conservative ideas on the 
same side as the men who at any rate do not 
get credited with an excess of caution, and 
they had got there by having to deal with the 
same facts, and by discussing them on their 
merits and without favour and prejudice. 
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The Conference of Trade Unionists and 
Co-operators which the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Trades Union Congress had 
been instructed to call by the congress of 
1901, took place in London in January in 
the following year, and was in its degi^ee an 
important contribution to the growth of 
public opinion on the subject. The terms of 
reference included " Friendly Societies," but 
the National Conference of Friendly Societies 
held aloof. Two Friendly Societies only sent 
delegates, but representatives from 113 Trade 
Unions, 12 Trade Councils, and 74 Co-oper- 
ative Societies were present, A two-days 
debate resulted in a resolution being carried 
nem. con.^ affirming that any national system 
of Old Age Pensions should be entirely non- 
contributory. In this the Conference followed 
the lines of the " Select Committee on Aged 
and Deserving Poor," which ruled out all 
contributory schemes. The second resolution 
affirmed "that any attempt to distinguish 
between the needy and the affluent would 
stamp the pension with the taint of pauper- 
ism " ; and the third declared that Lnperial 
taxation should be the source of the pension 
fund ; and the fourth and fifth, that pensions 
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should be for every citizen who, at the age 
of 60 chose to claim them, and should not 
be less than five shillings a week. The Con- 
gress was, in the fiillest sense, representative, 
leading men fi^om both parties presiding and 
speaking each day ; it was also historic as 
being the first great Congress in which trade 
unionists and co-operators had met to discuss 
a public question, and it showed how deep 
and strong was the desire of both these 
bodies for a more humane treatment of the 
aged poor. 

The evolution of opinion among the Friendly 
Societies is perhaps the most interesting 
phase of the Pension movement. The pen- 
sion idea was raised by the Manchester 
Unity of Oddfellows in 1882, long before 
either trade unionists or co-operators had 
discussed it. Politicians — superficial, inter- 
ested, or sincere, as the case might be— - 
had, as has been pointed out, taken up the 
idea in various forms, and among their 
most popular catch phrases for a time was 
that of " dealing with the pension question 
through the thrift societies." This appealed 
strongly at first to these societies, as was 
quite natural. There was only one way of 
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dealing with it through them, and that was 
by a subsidy or endowment from the State to 
them. They were — ^many of them — ^finan- 
cially unsound, they did not — ^all of them 
together — ^represent more than an eighth of 
the whole population ; nearly all of them ex- 
cluded women from membership, and women 
always form the majority of the aged, and 
nothing could be worse from the point of 
view of sound statesmanship than any 
attempt to endow them. But they saw in 
the notion a possible financial salvation, and 
a Pensions League was formed among the 
Friendly Societies, which had among its aims 
and aflfirmations the following : 

" No man or woman, after living an honour- 
able life and ftdfilling their duties to their 
country, to themselves, and families, should 
ever be liable in their old age, when unable 
to labour, to be left dependant upon the 
workhouse, their own relatives, or upon 
charity, but should be provided with a pen- 
sion from the State. 

"That such pension should not be less than 
five shillings per week, and should in no case 
be delayed being granted beyond the age of 
65 years. 
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" That a Bill be promoted in Parliament to 
secure pensions for all members of registered 
Friendly Societies^ Co-operative Societies, 
and Trade VnionSy seeing that such members 
have a special claim to more generous con- 
sideration on the part of the State, on 
account of the provision they make for 
themselves during their working days, for 
sick pay, funeral, donations and other assist- 
ance." 

It will be seen that the underlying idea in 
these propositions is, that of pensions as a 
reward of good conduct. It is an idea that 
savours of the Sundaynschool and the 
nursery, and is moreover hopelessly unsound ; 
but it is popular with the thrift societies, 
and with a good many people outside them. 
Carried out along the lines here indicated it 
would make the three organisations it 
mentions privileged institutions, by endow- 
ing them at the expense of the nation. 
Co-operators have never made any such 
claim for themselves, and trade unionists 
have always repudiated it. In conflict with 
this idea has been a rooted dislike on the 
part of the Friendly Societies to any form of 
State interference in their affairs, and side 
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by side with it their comparative failure to 
deal successfully with the question so far as 
their own members were concerned. (It is 
not the method of continuous sick pay that 
is referred to now, but the efforts of the 
various orders to create pensions among their 
own members.) 

Mr. George Turner from whose Fabian 
pamphlet I have already quoted, sends me 
the following results from an analysis of the 
Report of the Registrar-General of Friendly 
Societies, and the Friendly Societies* figures 
combined : 

"So far as the two principal Friendly 
Societies are concerned there has been only a 
slight increase in the number of members 
insured for a superannuation benefit. The 
total membership in 1901 of ordinary societies 
registered under the Friendly and Provident 
Society Act was 5,217,261. Of this total 
1,778,744, or 34*09 per cent., were members 
of the Ancient Order of Foresters and the 
Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows. These 
are the two largest and most important 
afl&liated orders. In 1882 both orders 
inaugurated schemes of superannuation. In 
the Manchester Unity by 1902 there were 
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{Oddfellows' Magazine, March 1903) 3489 
members insured for a superannuation 
benefit. In other words, one member in 
every 243 members was so insured. This 
insurance is confined to eight districts. 

" The Foresters' scheme has resulted in an 
income for superannuation of £1171 18^. 6d. 
per annum, and the total worth of the funds 
at December 31, 1900, was £8063 17^. Id. 
The result is not a very encouraging out- 
come of seventeen years' effort among nearly 
a million members. 

" The results in other societies are not so 
accessible ; but it is safe to conclude t^hat if 
in the largest and least unsound societies 
there has been so slight an increase, there is 
no likelihood that in the smaller societies 
there has been any great increase in the 
number of members insuring for an old age 
benefit. 

"It is, indeed, true that many of the 
societies are continuing that illegal form of 
old age pension known as continuous sick 
pay, and the results are visible in the con- 
tinued actuarial deficiency of the societies. 
The Ancient Order of Foresters at their 
last valuation {cf. Green Book, A.O.F.) 
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showed an actuarial deficiency of £1,724,762, 
with a rate of solvency of only 18*4725. in the 
£• In 1900 the Chief Registrar received 338 
valuation returns from Friendly Societies 
{cf. 35 L of 1901, p, 337), and these returns 
showed an aggregate net deficiency of 
£573,228. This result was an improvement 
of £17,278 on the returns of the previous 
quinquennial period, but at the same rate of 
progress 33 years will be occupied before 
solvency is reached, 

" These steps toward solvency are seciured 
by gradually stopping continuous sick pay^ 
a reform which, eminently desirable in itself, 
is harsh upon the 213,000 members of 
Friendly Societies who were 65 years of age 
in 1900 {cf. ibid. p. 304). The proportion 
of members who reach this age is an in- 
creasing one, being over 4 per cent, in 1899 
as compared with 2 per cent, in the 
decennial period 1856 to 1860 (Chief 
Registrar's Report, 1901). 

" It is to be remembered too that Friendly 
Society eflfort fails to touch women, who 
form the majority of the population over 65. 
Female lodges are quite a recent innovation 
in Friendly Society work, and their member- 
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ship is insignificant. The total membership 
of Female Friendly Societies only reached 
42,208 in 1900, ^nd of this number 21,709 
were under 50 years. So that while Friendly 
Societies achieve little in practice toward the 
superannuation of aged male members, they 
attempt less with regard to the female 
population. 

" The two following cases, copied from the 
Quarterly Report, Oct. 1 9 02, of M. U.I. 0.0. F., 
indicates the strain upon many lodges and 
courts of the larger orders. 

"DISTRICT PONTYPOOL." 

" Prince of Wales Lodge pays no sickness 
benefits, the whole of the contributions being 
absorbed in paying district fiineral levies. 
At present the lodge has 50 members. 

" Endeavour Lodge pays about £1 Is. per 
member per annum to District Funeral Fund, 
which leaves about 5s. per member for lodge 
sickness. There are now 21 members, all of 
whom are over 60 years of age. 

" In the Chief Registrar's Report for 1901 
there is a statement of 168 societies, with a 
membership of at least 6120, that ceased to 
exist in that year ; and in addition 565 
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branches have been removed from the Regis- 
ter, having by amalgamation, secession, or 
otherwise, ceiused to exist.'* 

These paragraphs show the difficulty the 
Friendly Societies are in, and the reason why 
opinion has developed slower with them than 
with the Trade Unions and Co-operative 
Societies National pensions as a reward 
of good conduct cannot be defended on any 
principle whatever, and the thrift societies 
in maintaining that it can involve them- 
selves in endless difficultiea The Pensions 
League, which first championed the idea, is 
dead, and the National Committee of Organ- 
ised Labour, which advocates universal 
pensions, reigns in its stead; but the idea 
still remains embodied in the scheme drawn 
up by the Committee appointed by the 
National Conference of Friendly Societies in 
March 1902. That Conference abandoned 
for good and all the endowing of Friendly 
Societies to get old age pensions, while it 
carried by a nearly unanimous vote the 
following resolution : — 

" That it is the duty of the State to pro- 
vide a pension of not less than 5s. per week 
to all thrifty and deserving persons of 65 
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years of age and upwards who are unable to 
work and in need of the same ; that such a 
scheme shall not place any disability of 
citizenship upon the person claiming the 
pension, and the cost of the same shall be 
raised without any interference with the 
funds of the thrift societies." 

By that vote the Friendly Societies placed 
themselves in line with the Trade Union 
Congress and the Co-operative Congress/ 
There is a difference of method, but none of 
principle. All who had the prosperity of the 
thrift organisations at heart rejoiced that at 
last they had thrown over the notion of en- 
dowing themselves at the public expense. No 
sound pension system could be devised to 
which all would not have to contribute, and 
none would be based on equity which took 
its contributions only from one class. But all 
cannot become members of Friendly Societies. 
Their doors are closed to the worst paid 
among the working classes, because they do 
not earn enough money to pay the subscrip- 
tions. Their weekly wage does not meet 
their weekly need. And when, with the 
progress of years, work becomes intermittent 
and wages also, the Friendly Societies fail 
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tHem. It is not the fault of the societies 
here, it is the fault of social conditions which 
they cannot control. One of the most able 
and distinguished of their leaders, Mr. Claver- 
house Graham, Past Grand Master and 
trustee of the Manchester Unity of Odd 
Fellows, has said : " One of the most serious 
things about Friendly Societies is that about 
one in every two members falls out. They 
drop out as they get older and poorer. It is 
sometimes said that the lapses are all young 
people. Nothing of the kind. I have in- 
quired into this question, and reports sent 
me from all parts prove that there is a large 
proportion of members who, having paid for 
many years — ^for as long as twenty years — 
find the struggle too much for them, and 
have to give way, losing all the benefits they 
have paid for." Nothing could add to the 
force of these words, or describe more graphic- 
ally the tragedies of thrift, and no endow- 
ment by the State of thrift agencies could 
alter the conditions here described. And 
the doors of the Friendly Societies are closed, 
and must remain closed, to those whose life 
is " on the dangerous edge of things," whom 
doctors will not certify as sound physically. 
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but who may all the same live their three- 
score years, and who, if they do, will certainly 
have to pay taxes. And so we should have 
to face the spectacle of people who were pro- 
nounced by the medical profession to be 
physically unsound, being taxed to pension 
people who were in good health, but unable 
to claim pensions for themselves. The ill- 
paid labourer would be taxed to pension the 
well-paid artisan, hut jt^st because he w(xs ill 
paid would be unable to belong to a Friendly 
Society, and therefore could claim nothing 
but the workhouse in his old age for himself 
Women would be taxed to pension men ; and 
in addition to unjust acts like these, there 
would be introduced the element of religious 
strife ; which probably rages more bitterly 
in Great Britain than in any other nation 
in the world. 

Many thrift agencies are based upon a 
religious foxmdation,* and if any attempt were 
made at endowment, these societies would 

* The Catholic Benefit Society does not admit 
Protestants, the *' Friendly Society of Loyal Protestant 
Orange Women" would object to any endowment of 
Catholics, the Unitarian Brotherly Benefit Society 
confines its membership to those who have been 
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assuredly put in their claim. There are 
thrift organisations among RomanistSi which 
could not by the terms of their constitution 
permit Protestants to become members, and 
there are Protestant organisations which 
would not permit Bomanists to join. There 
are societies directly connected with the 
numerous Nonconfwmist denominations, and 
it is always stated that Nonconformists refuse 
to accept endowment from the State. And 
many of these thrift organisations show 
by their own figures a worse state of in* 
solvency than that shown by the organisa- 
tions which are not directly allied with 
religious movements ; so that the statesman 
who entered upon the task of endowing 
them, as an attempt to deal with the problem 
of the aged, would enter upon a task brist- 
ling with difficulties, and would arouse in the 

educated as Unitarians in the district of Birmingham^ 
while the Aged Pilgrims' Friends' Society, which is 
not a registered Friendly Society, but an old age 
pebsion charity pure and simple, exists ''for the purpose 
of giving life pensions of five, seven, and ten guineas 
per annum to the aged Christian poor of both sexes and 
of every Protestant denomination who are not under 
sixty years of age, and who give Scriptural evidence 
that they are of the ' Household of F^itb/ '' 
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doing of it the slumbering passions of Orange- 
men and Bomanists, Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, by the use he would be compelled by 
his scheme to make of public funds. 

Not less ntunerous are the difficulties that 
cluster round the words " thrifty and deserv- 
ing '' which appear in the resolution passed 
by the National Conference of Friendly 
Societies in 1902, and which remain in the 
scheme drawn up at the request of that 
Conference, and which are, perhaps, the last 
expression of the idea that a pension in old 
age should be a reward of good conduct. 
The initial difficulty is still there as in the 
idea of the endowment of thrift societies — 
that all must pay toward any pension fund, 
and therefore the " unthrifty and undeserv- 
ing" (whatever those terms may mean) 
would have to pay for the "thrifty and 
deserving." Even to attempt to justify this 
upon any principle would be ludicrous. If 
the people who take this priggish and un- 
scientific view had a little more imagination, 
they would see that so far as the aged are 
concerned, it is usually apparent enough that 
bad conduct, if the aged are chargeable with 
it, has brought its own punishment, and it is 
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not the business of society to add any punish- 
ment to that which has ah^eady happened 
as the result of failure to fulfil certain 
recognised laws. The ordinary standards of 
society are quite sufficient in their working 
out to punish those who, whether by folly or 
ignorance, fitil to conform to them. Defini- 
tions of good conduct aflford moreover end- 
less trouble as they are made. The Friendly 
Societies place among their definitions of 
thrift, t.e., of good conduct, membership of 
a Trade Union which has funds set apart 
for sick, or funeral, or superannuation, or 
other similar benefits. The last three words 
would cover nearly all trade imions in exist- 
ence, and all trade unionists would agree that 
this, as a definition of thrift, was sound enough 
so far as it went. But probably a large number 
of employers of labour would take exactly the 
opposite view, and might even refuse to pay 
taxes to a pension fund if this definition of 
thrift held. Co-operators would also largely 
agree that to be a member of a co-operative 
society was excellent evidence of thrift and 
good citizenship, but not so would shop- 
keepers and small tradesfolk argue. To them 
the growth of co-operative societies seems to 
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mean extinction, and their bitter opposition 
to this form of organised labour in some parts 
of England shows that they regard it con- 
clusively as evidence of bad citizenship. 

The question which om* legislators have to 
consider has been indicated clearly enough, 
both by the reports of the Committees and 
the growth of public opinion which has arisen 
on all sides. It has nothing to do with 
either the punishment or the reward of old 
citizens for bad or good conduct, a department 
of the State exists already whose business it 
is to look after that. It is simply to find out 
the most humane and most scientific way of 
dealing with the facts set forth, of dealing 
with the great mass of aged poverty, that 
is poverty because it is age, which is always 
with us, and which up to the present we have 
dealt with blunderingly and badly. It is a 
miserable confession for a nation like the 
British nation to make, that it can do nothing 
better with those who build up its wealth 
and prosperity than send them in their old 
days to the workhouse, or let them starve. 
We are entering upon a period of political 
decadence if this is our last word on the 
subject of the aged poor. We have reached 
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the limit of voluntary effort. It has been 
tried, and has failed. We must therefore see 
what united effort can accomplish, we must 
turn to the State. And perhaps the best spirit 
in which a statesman should approach the 
subject is indicated in some well-known words 
in Shakespeare's play of Hamlet ^ Act II., 
Scene 1. 

'' Hamlet. Good my lord, will you see the players well 

bestowed ? 
PoUmut, My lord^ I will use them according to their 

deserts. 
Hamlet. God's bodykins, man, much better ; use every 

man after his deserts^ and who shall 'scape whipping ? 

Use them after your own honour and dignity.*' 

That is how a great nation should use its 
aged and penniless poor. 



III. THE EXAMPLE OF OTHER 
NATIONS. 

It is an ancient irony of life, and it applies 
alike to nations and to individuals, that those 
who boast most of the possession of certain 
qualities are usually those who lack them. 
If a inan proclaims his honesty from the 
housetops we straightway suspect a rogue, 
an unctuous religiosity prepares us for a 
hjrpocrite, and our virtues like oiu* livers are 
usually in their most healthy condition when 
we are least conscious of their presence. It 
is the highest unwisdom to take a man upon 
his own valuation, and it is no less foolish to 
take a nation. But every Briton believes, 
what every Briton says, that his own nation 
is in the forefront of the world's civilisation. 
If civilisation means the possession of merely 
material prosperity, it is, of course, possible 
to make a plausible defence for this belief; 
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but if it means more than that, then it must 
be confessed that in many things we are far 
behind other countries of the world. With 
ourselves, as with most civilised nations, there 
is great wealth at one end of the social scale 
and great poverty at the other ; but other 
nations have done more than we have to 
mend this state of affairs, and — ^what is of 
the greatest importance — have done it as 
nations. The first and least disputable 
method of attacking the poverty problem in 
any nation is an endeavour to mitigate 
poverty in old age. In that endeavour 
Germany, Denmark, and our own colony of 
New Zealand are before us. More than a 
million aged men and women past work in 
our nation are left to wait for death in 
beggary, pauper misery, or slow starvation, 
and — up to the present — we are content with 
coldly discussing the pro and con of the 
question. There have been times in the 
nation's life when it has come under the 
influences of a great moral enthusiasm, when 
a passion for national justice has stirred 
within its blood ; but those times are hardly 
within the memory of living men. An effort 
on our part to be simply just to our worn-out 
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fellow citizens, without considering the exi- 
gencies of party politicians, or the dogmas of 
political creeds, would lift British politics into 
a purer atmosphere than they have been in 
for many a long day, and would make many 
respect them who now regard them with 
something like contempt. 

Looking at the Old Age Pensions Act in 
New Zealand, and the success that has, up 
to the present, attended its administration, 
it is impossible not to see — even though the 
colony is smaU compared with our own 
country — ^that the idea of a nation pensioning 
its old citizens is practical and workable. It 
depends upon the amount of businesslike 
ability there is in the nation, that is all. 
The New Zealanders made their experiment 
with a simplicity and a courage which 
startled old-fiushioned politicians, but which 
has justified itself by results. The pre- 
amUe to the Act affirms that ** it is equit- 
able that deserving persons, who, during 
the prime of life, have helped to bear the 
public burdens of the colony by the pay- 
ment of taxes, by their labour and skill, 
should receive from the colony a pension in 
their old age." Britain cannot copy New 

E 
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Zealand^ each nation must work out its social 
salvation in its own way, and according to 
the laws of its own being ; but it can, with 
advantage, study what is being done by its 
virile and courageous little colony. " It is 
equitable ; '' has there been so frank a recog- 
nition of simple equity in any English Act of 
Parliament since the middle ages? New 
Zealand found itself with its aged men and 
women who were past work, and who — for 
whatever reason — ^were without the means of 
subsistence. There were no ancient beliefe 
which taught that poverty and crime were 
interchangeable terms, and they sought, in 
accordance with their standards of equity, a 
remedy. Separating the criminal from the 
honest man, the wife deserter and the 
drunkard fvdtA the decent citizen, they 
found it in a national system of pensions. 
There had to be no question about citizen- 
ship or nationality ; and there are no pen- 
sions in New Zealand for aliens, as there 
should not be anywhere else. A claimant 
for a pension must have been a citizen of the 
colony for twenty-five years, must not have 
suflfered during that time for any offence 
" dishonouring him in the public estimation," 
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must not, if a husband, have deserted his 
wife, if a wife, have deserted her hus- 
band, must not have an income of more 
than fifty-two pounds a year, or acciunulated 
property of more than two hundred and 
seventy pounds and upwards, and must be of 
good moral character, and within five years 
of claiming the pension must have led a sober 
and reputable life. Pensions may become 
forfeit by fitlse statements as to age or pro- 
perty, or by lunacy or crime. During the 
four years the Act has been at work, the 
following Reports by the New Zealand 
Government have been published, which 
show that the results have been, not failure, 
but success. 

Of the first year's working the Registrar 
of Old Age Pensions, Mr. Edmund Mason, 
says : 

"The Act came into force on the 1st day_. 
of November 1898. In the same month a 
Registrar was appointed, and in December 
Old Age Pension districts were constituted. 
Deputy Registrars were appointed, and notices 
were issued throughout the colony that 
forms of claim were obtainable at all post- 
offices. 
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" The number of pensions granted during 
Januaiy 1899, in respect of which payments 
were made up to the 31st day of March 1899 
inclusive, was 2133, and the amount paid in 
respect thereof, £3124 Is. 8d. The amount 
paid in respect of other than pensions, up 
to the 31st of March 1899 inclusive, was 
£510 8s. Id. 

" The total number of pensions granted 
up to March 31, 1899, inclusive was 7847, 
representing a yearly payment of £128,082, 
the average pension being about £17 2^. 

" The amount of absolutely forfeited instal- 
ments up to the 31st day of March 1899 
inclusive was £12 5$. 

"The number of pensioners who died 
before the 31st day of March 1899 inclusive 
was thirty-eight, and the number of pensions 
cancelled up to that date was six, repre- 
senting altogether a yearly payment of 
£763." 

There is nothing discouraging in this plain 
and simple statement of facts concerning the 
working of the first year of the Act, and the 
working of it during the second year went 
no less smoothly and eflEectively. The Report 
for 1900 says : 
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" During the year ended the 31st of March 
1900, 4699 pensions were granted, 786 pen- 
sioners died, sixty-five pension certificates 
were cancelled (inclusive of thirty-seven 
renewal claims rejected) and six pensions 
lapsed through non-application for renewal. 

** The number of pensions, therefore, in 
force on the 31st of March 1900 was 11,285, 
representing a yearly payment of £193,718. 

"The total amount paid in respect of 
pensions during the year was £157,342 
155. 2d. . . . The cost of administration wafe 
£2360 Ss. According to the last census 
returns, the number of persons in the colony 
(exclusive of Maories and Chinese) on the 
31st of March 1896 aged 65 and upwards 
was 20,679. 



" While in some instances the pension has 
been misapplied, the number of beneficiaries 
reported as so offending is relatively small. 
Testimony to the good character of old age 
pensioners generally is also borne by the 
fact that out of 6178 claims for the second 
year's pension certificate dealt up to the 31st 
of March 1900, only thirteen were rejected 
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on the ground that the conditions set forth 
relating to character had not been fulfilled/' 

In 1900 an amending Act was passed 
which dealt entirely with matters of detail 
concerning administration, and left untouched 
the principle of the Bill, The chief altera- 
tions of importance were, that under certain 
specified conditions pension claims might be 
re-investigated, and, in the case of naturalised 
persons, the term of qualification preceding 
the establishment of a pension claim is 
reduced from five years to one yeai\ The 
reason of this change is not apparent in the 
terms of the Act, and seems on the face of it 
a change that might have been done with- 
out* The Report of 1902 contained a full 
and complete tabulation of how many 
pensions had been'granted, lapsed, cancelled, 
and in force for each year since the passing 
of the Act, also the ntmiber of deaths among 
pensioners, as well as a table of inmates of 
asylums and charitable institutions. The 
table of pensioners is appended. 

The whole amount paid in respect of pen- 
sions during this year was £207,468 Ss. 5c?., 
and the cost of the administration is set 
down at £2534 14^. 2d The facts set forth 
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require little comment. They are no record of 
failure, extravagance or malingering, as is 
often said here : they are a record of quiet and 
businesslike work. While our politicians at 
home have been talking our colonists have 
been acting ; and there is no doubt that the^ 
record of achievement in New Zealand 
politics is due to the presence of a strong 
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Labour party in its House of Kepresentatives. 
They have brought enthusiasm, ideals, and 
practical knowledge, and it is because Labour 
leads that New Zealand is the live and active 
colony it is. 

Victoria and New South Wales have Old 
Age Pension Acts largely modelled on that 
of New Zealand, but they have not worked 
so well in those colonies as in New Zealand. 
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It is not the pension schemes^ however, that 
have failed; it is the statesmanship. The 
Victorian treasurer, Mr. Shields, has issued 
a report in which he says the pensions have 
been granted lightly, and he affirms that the 
Act '^ encourages thriffclessness and weakens 
filial responsibility" Considering that the 
Act has only been in force two years, the 
jstatement seems hasty. Statements of a 
similar kind were made by English news- 
papers concerning New Zealand when Old 
Age Pensions came into operation in that 
colony. When, however, Government returns 
became available, these statements ceased, as 
it was seen they were not well founded. The 
same may or may not be true of the state- 
ments which are being made concerning 
Victoria and New South Wales : but in the 
absence of fuller experience comment is im- 
possible. 

In Denmark old age pensions became law 
in 1891, and are, and have been since the 
passing of the Acts, very popular with the 
people. It has been the custom for genera- 
tions past for the communal authorities to 
relieve destitute persons, who cannot provide 
the necessaries of life, the relief being subject 
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to law. The communes roughly correspond 
to our parishes, and the authorities are a 
body elected by the inhabitants to conduct 
the affairs of the commune. The poor law is 
drastic in its character in dealing with able- 
bodied pauperSi but it recognised in 1891 
that, so far as the aged are concerned, a new 
principle must come into play. Two Acts, a 
" Pensions Act " and an Act for reforming the 
Poor Law, were passed in the same year. The 
" Pensions Act " prescribes that : 

" Any person who, having completed his 
sixtieth year, is without means of providing 
himself or those immediately dependent upon 
him, with the necessaries of life, or with 
proper treatment in case of sickness, on con- 
dition that he is in enjoyment of the rights 
of a native bom subject, shall, in accordance 
with the regulations set forth below, be 
entitled to receive old age assistance." 

The regulations make no test of thrift, or 
even of sobriety. They afQrm that the appli- 
cant must be destitute, though it seems that 
a larger interpretation is put upon that word 
than is put upon it by our laws: he must 
not have undergone sentence for any offence 
which is accoimted dishonourable, must not 
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have received poor law relief for ten years 
previous to his application for pension, must 
not have been a vagrant or a beggar, and — 
speaking generally — ^must not have fallen 
very far below the general standard of 
respectability in the class to which he 
belongs. Drunkenness and assault would 
not rank among those offences which are 
"accounted dishonourable." It should be 
noted that the Danish pension scheme goes 
farther than any English scheme that has 
ever been put forward, in that it recog- 
nises and finds pensions not only for the 
person, but for his dependants. Among 
those who most need the pension among 
ourselves, it is generally found that the 
aged are largely dependent on the young; 
in Denmark it is recognised that the oppo- 
site may be the case, and provision is made 
accordingly. 

The pension fund is raised by the com- 
munes, as is the rest of the money for 
Poor Law expenditure, but half the pension 
fund is returned to the communes by the 
central Government, so that pensions for the 
aged are paid half by local, and half by 
national taxation. There is no fixed amount 
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for the pension, that is detennined by the 
communal authorities, who appear to regulate 
it by the standard of living which obtains in 
the idistrict where the pension is paid. But 
the law says " the old age assistance " " must 
be sufl&cient for the person relieved and of 
his family^ and for their treatment in cases 
of sickness, but it may be given in money or 
in kind, as circumstances require, or con- 
sist in free admission to a suitable asyltun 
or other establishment intended for that 
purpose." When the first Pension Act was 
passed it was intended that the Grovernment 
grant to the communal authorities should be 
a fixed amount, and should not exceed two 
million kroner (£111,111). This, however, 
was found to be impossible in practice, and 
by a law of April 7, 1899, the amount was 
raised. 

Sir E. Goschen, His Majesty's Minister at 
Copenhagen, in a despatch to the Foreign 
Office, dated December 29, 1902, says of the 
working of the Old Age Assistance Law : — 
By a law of May 23, 1902, the previous 
statutes are amended in certain respects. It 
is now enacted that " help in sickness, in- 
cluding medicine, hospital treatment, band- 
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ages, &c., shall not be looked upon as poor 
relief in so fer it affects eligibility for old 
age relief" It is also provided to the effect 
that in deciding the extent of the require- 
ments of a candidate for old age relief any 
income, and house accommodation, which he 
may possess from private sources up to the 
value of 100 kroner {£5 lis. Id.) a year, 
shall be left out of consideration. The com- 
munal authorities are moreover empowered, 
should circumstances recommend it, to leave 
out of consideration any income which the 
candidate may have from an annuity, a 
legacy, a pension, &c., or any dwelling ac- 
commodation which he may possess, provided 
their value, in addition to the support which 
he may obtain from private sources, does not 
exceed 100 kroner (^5 lis. Id.) a year. The 
contribution of the State to the expense of 
maintaining this system of old age relief will 
for the ftiture be one half, no limit being 
now placed on the amount of the Government 
grants. 

The following figures showing the opera- 
tion of the fawvin each of the last three 
years, for which oflScial statistics on the 
subject have been published, are taken from 
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Statistisk Aaorherg, 1902, issued by the 
Danish Government Statistical Office : — 
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It is stated that the direct recipients of 
relief (taking the average for the three years 
1898-1900) formed 21*5 per cent, of the total 
population of Denmark over 60 years of age. 
This is exclusive of persons in receipt of 
temporary assistance under the law, who are 
not included in the table, and who numbered 
360 in 1900, as against 388 in 1898. 
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The fiwjts concerning Denmark, like those 
concerning New Zealand, do not show that 
old age assistance is not popular with the 
people, nor do they show that it is unwork- 
able or dangerous to the financial stability 
of either nation. There is no other contri- 
bution than through the ordinary channels 
of taxation, the people who receive the pen- 
sions in their old age are the same people who 
have paid toward them in their youth, and 
so far as the Danes are concerned, it seems 
that they are very well satisfied with their 
experiment in national co-operation. 

In Grermany other methods and other con- 
ditions obtain, and the law as regards old age 
assistance in the German Empire is marked 
by strong racial characteristics, and could in 
no way be copied among ourselves. But 
although it is altogether foreign to British 
insltincts and traditions it is not on that 
account any the less worth examination, since 
by it Germany has shown that she has done, 
in her way, what we have failed to do : she 
has recognised that it is the business of 
civilised communities to take some care of 
their citizens, who are past work and in need 
of care. 
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Certain memorable utterances of Prince 
Bismarck when he brought in the first 
German Law of Lisurance and Sickness, have 
been quoted with — and without — ^acknow- 
ledgment by English politicians] ever since. 
His words spoken in 1881, on the duty of the 
State to the aged were : 

** The State must take the matter into its 
own hands, not as almsgiving, but as the right 
that men have to be taken care of when, with 
the best will imaginable, they become 
unable to work. Why should the regular 
soldier, or the public official, have a right to 
be pensicmed in his old age, and not the 
soldier of labour?" There has been no 
answer to the question yet, and no answer 
can be given. The law which Prince Bismaick 
brought to bu^th is repealed, and the law in 
force in Germany to-day is entitled the 
" German Law of 1900 on Sickness and Old 
Age Lisurance.'' It is not the purpose of 
this essay to consider sick insurance, and 
therefore that part of the law will not be 
discussed. It is a ccnnpulsory insurance law, 
which however all do not come under, but 
only those whose earnings do not exceed 
2000 marks (£100). Compulsory insurance 
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is entirely alien to the English mind, and 
would be bitterly opposed here though there 
is perhaps no essential difference between ** a 
compulsory insurance " and an old age pension 
tax, except the name. A right of voluntary 
insurance seems to exist for classes outside 
those whose income brings them under this 
compulsory law, but the central idea of 
the Act is that of compulsory contribution. 
Pensions cannot be claimed till the age of 70, 
and are given simply for age ; but an mvaUd 
of 70 may claim an "invalidity pension,*' 
which is slightly higher than that for old ag^. 
Thirty years of contribution are necessary 
before the right to a pension is allowed, 
forty-seven weeks counting as a year. The 
amount of the pension varies according to 
classes, persons or districts. The classifica- 
tion is very complicated and difficult, and 
the scale which classifies the contributors 
also fixes the pension amount, which is on 
the basis of earnings. There are three sources 
from which the pension fund is raised — the 
State, the insured person, and his employer. 
The Empire pays a fixed sum of £2 10s. 
yearly to each pensioner, and also pays the 
contributions of pensioners during such time 
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as they are serving in the army or navy. 
The other contributions come from employer 
and employed in equal proportions, but the 
employer, not the workman, is responsible 
for any failure to pay. There are no tests as 
to thrift or morals, the pension having been 
paid for is given as a matter of course when 
the individual reaches 70 years of age. If 
the insured person dies before reaching the 
pension age, what has been paid in, minus a 
percentage for cost of [management, may be 
claimed by the next of kin. 

No European nations, with the exceptions 
of Germany and Denmark, have any old 
age pension systems at work, but many 
have partial systems of pensioning certain 
classes, and others are considering legislation 
on the subject. France has several partial 
schemes, which have a very limited popu- 
larity among the classes they are supposed 
to benefit. There is compulsory insurance 
for miners and seamen, that for seamen 
dating as far back as 1681. To it, as to the 
fund for miners, the French Government 
grants a fixed sxun per annum. The Caisse 
NationcUe des Retraites pour la Vieillesse^ is 
an institution through which the State 
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grants the individual, either by himself, or 
through a friendly society, a company, or an 
employer, permission to purchase a pension. 
The Caisse was founded by a law of Jime 15, 
1850, and its half-century of existence is 
not encouraging to those who believe in 
" contributory schemes." It was reorganised 
by a law of July 20, 1886, owing to financial 
losses, and again in 1895. The method of the 
Caisse^ which after all is a kind of national 
banking establishment, is that money may 
be paid into its funds, and there it acciunu- 
lates at compound interest. Whatever sum 
is thus deposited may with its interest be 
used for the payment of a pension at any 
age over 50 which has been agreed upon. 
The pensioner can, however, on the ftilfilment 
of certain conditions, leave the money to 
accumulate, if the pension is not desirad at 
50. When claimed it may take the form of 
an annuity for life, or a partial annuity may 
be paid, leaving a simi to accumulate for 
inheritance on the death of the pensioner by 
the next of kin ; subscribers are provided 
with a book, in which are entered the pay- 
ments made, and the pension to which the 
payee will become entitled. The minimum 
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payment for individuals is one franc, the 
maximum 500 (£20). The maximum pension 
is £48. The law of 1886 fixed the rate of 
interest at 4 per cent., which six years later 
was lowered to 3^ per cent. The result was 
that individual subscribers fell oflFto fifty per 
cent, in the year 1894, and the rate of 
interest is now fixed by decrees annually. 
Individual subscribers to the Caisse are, 
however, a very small proportion of the 
whole. Public authorities, railway com- 
panies, and large employers of labour, as 
well as many Friendly Societies, pay into 
the funds of the Caisse for their servants 
or members, and for this class of persons it is 
no doubt a useful State institution. 

But it is obvious that it is only useful to 
those who may be called the aristocracy of 
labour, to those, that is to say, who are in 
regular work with good pay. Persons who 
are employed in trades where employment is 
uncertain, and labourers with low wages, 
find the Caisse of no use to them. It 
approaches very closely to a middle class 
insurance society ; and for those who want 
pensions most, for the very poorest, it is a 
failure. It was no doubt a recognition of 
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the practical failure of the Caisse to reach 
the poorest among the working classes, that 
caused M. Waldeck-Rousseau's Government 
to bring in their Pensions Bill in 1902. The 
Bill was an endeavour to establish a national 
pension fund by means of an insurance, to 
which each workman should pay if he were 
under eighteen years of age and his wages 
less than two francs a day, one halfpenny a 
day to the fund, or a penny a day if over 
eighteen yeara, and his wages exceed two 
francs. An alien would not be expected 
to pay to this fund, but his employer would 
have to pay double subscription for every 
alien he employed. The Bill has not passed 
into law. 

The "General Savings and Old Age 
Pensions Fund " of Belgium bears a distant 
resemblance to the Caisse Nationale des 
JRetraites pour la Vieillesse; and it is cer- 
tainly like it in failing to reach the very 
poor. It is a system, established by law, by 
which the working classes and those in their 
position can, if they choose, and have the 
means, purchase through the Fund a pension 
for old age. It is in no way a compulsory law, 
and the first thirty years of its existence 
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were years of financial trouble, and of un- 
popularity among those for whose benefits 
it was created. It was founded by a law of 
1850, but re-organised and placed upon a 
new basis by a law of May 10, 1900. The 
following account of the law in its later form 
is from the Labour Gazette of June 1900. 

"The new Act provides that yearly in- 
comes, by way of subventions to money 
paid to secure pensions payable in old age, 
shall be granted by the State (1) to persons 
who are purchasing an Old Age Pension 
from the National Superannuation Fund 
through a recognised Friendly Society, 
provided that their payments into the Fund 
on account of the pension do not exceed 
60 francs {£2 Qs.); and (2) to all other 
persons purchasing such pensions directly 
from the National Fund except persons who 
pay direct State taxes exceeding certain 
specified limits, varying from 50 francs (£2) 
per annum in places with less than 10,000 
inhabitants to 80 francs (£3 As.) in towns 
with 50,000 or more inhabitants." 

An old age pension purchased from the 
National Fund under the present law must 
uot fall due before the completion of the 
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55th, or after the completion of the 65th 
year of the beneficiary's age. (Hitherto the 
limits have been 50 and 65 years of age.) 
The annual bonus payable as the subvention 
of the State is fixed at 60 centimes on every 
fi*anc up to 15 firancs {i.e., 5f on every shil- 
ling up to 12 shillings) paid into the Fund in 
the year on the pass book. (In the case of 
persons who had already reached the age of 
40 on January 1, 1900, the bonus will be 
paid on every fi*anc up to 24.) When the 
amount standing to a person's credit with the 
Fund has reached a sxmi sufficient to pur- 
chase a pension of 360 francs (^14 8^.) per 
annum, the payment of bonus will cease. 

The law also provides that all necessitous 
Belgians who are, or have been, workpeople, 
who reside in Belgium, and who shall have 
reached the age of 65 years by January 1, 
1901, are to receive an annual allowance of 
65 fittncs (£2 I2s.). The same allowance will 
be paid on their reaching the age of 65, to 
persons whose age on that date is not less 
than 55 ; but in the case of those who are less 
than 58 years old, the granting of the allow- 
ance is to be conditional on their having for 
at least three years paid into the National 
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Fund not less than three francs (say 2^. 5d.) 
per annum, or less than 18 francs (14^. 5d.) 
in the aggregate. 

The last clause concerning "necessitous" 
workpeople seems to show that the Legis- 
lature are seeing that their National Insur- 
ance fails so &r as the poor are concerned ; 
and the reference to those who must have 
paid for "at least three years" into the 
Fund tells of lapsed payments from lack 
of employment, sickness, or whatever cause. 
"A Royal Decree of October 1900 defined 
the terms * workpeople ' and * necessitous/ so 
as accurately to determine the forms to be 
observed in connection with the claims for 
* old age allowance/ " 

c< < Workpeople ' are men or women habit- 
ually working with their hands for an em- 
ployer in consideration of a wage, whether 
such work be performed on time wage or 
piece wage, at home or away from home, and 
whether it be domestic, agricultural, indus- 
trial, or handicraft work." Wives or widows 
of workmen rank as " workpeople " within 
the meaning of the Act, whether they them- 
selves come within the definition here stated 
or not. 
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A person is held to be " necessitous " when 
his resources are, under ordinary circum- 
stances, insufficient to enable him to support 
himself and his family in accordance with the 
standard of comfort prevailing among work- 
men of his trade in the district in which he 
resides. No figures are issued by the Belgian 
Government to indicate the amount of desti- 
tution of this kind that there may be in 
Belgium; but Mr. Rowntree shows in his 
study of " Poverty " that one out of every ten 
persons are in this kind of necessity (insuffi- 
cient means of living) in his city of York. If 
that is also the amount of destitution in the 
United Kingdom, the outlook is horrible 
indeed. 

Italy and Austria have partial pension 
systems. Of Italy it is premature to speak, 
its system only came into operation two 
years ago. The Austrian system of pension- 
ing miners in their old age seems to have 
many good points, and to be useful to those 
in the mining industry ; but it has the defects 
of a partial scheme. 

Austria has also certain excellent Old Age 
Homes of which the following account was 
given by Miss Edith Sellers in her evidence 
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before the Committee on the Cottage Homes 
Bill, May 16th, 1899. 

" The Viemia poor law regulations of to- 
day, so far asi they relate to the treatment 
of the aged, are founded on a Statute 
drawn up by the Emperor Joseph II., who 
was one of the first formally to enunciate 
the doctrine that a man who has worked 
in the days of his strength has a right to 
be supported by his fellows when old age 
comes upon him. He enacted that any 
person who is destitute may at the age of 
sixty claim from his commune, either free 
board and lodging, or a pension equal in 
amount to one-third of his previous average 
earnings. And this was to be granted to 
him, not as a charity, but as a right. All 
persons who have a right of settlement in 
Vienna — ^but that unhappily is only about 
36 per cent, of the inhabitants — (that 
means there is a great deal of poverty in 
Vienna that one sees constantly; they are 
people who have no right of settlement 
there), may on or after their sixtieth birth- 
day claim either a pension or admission to 
an old age home, always providing they 
cannot support themselves, and that they 
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have no relatives legally bound to support 
them. As, however, there is room in 
the old age homes for only some 4600 
persons, and there are usually more than 
four times that number who wish to live 
there — the pensions are now miserably 
small — ^the poor law authorities are vested 
with certain discretionary powers in de- 
ciding who shall, and who shall not, be 
admitted. And the preference is given, of 
course, to persons of good character, to those 
whose destitution is the result of their mis* 
fortune, not their heedlessness or extrava- 
gance; the great majority of the inmates 
belong, therefore, to the respectable poor 
class. Thus no disgrace is attached to going 
there, an Austrian would no more think of 
being ashamed that his father was in an old 
age home than an Englishman would that 
his had rooms in Hampton Court. Only two 
of the six old age homes belonging to Vienna 
are in the city itself, the others are at some 
little distance away, in the country. One of 
the homes is reserved exclusively for freemen 
of the city, their wives and daughters, and 
the cost of it is defrayed out of the freemen's 
fund. The other homes are supported out of 
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the ordinary poor relief fund, supplemented, 
when necessary, by special grants voted by 
the municipality. The head of the poor law 
department is responsible for their manage- 
ment to the burgomaster as the representative 
of the city. Each home is under the control 
of a resident director, who must render an 
account of all that passes there to the poor 
law department. The home with which I 
am best acquainted is in Vienna itself, in the 
Spitalgasse. It is a handsome building, 
standing in a beautiM garden, and is so 
large that 1678 persons can be lodged there. 
Each wing of the house is divided into a 
number of large lofty rooms opening on to 
a long corridor, and in each room there are 
from ten to twenty beds. In spite of the 
size of the rooms, there is something home- 
like about the place owing, in some degree at 
least, to the fact that the old people are 
allowed to take with them there a few of 
their own belongings. In simmier the place 
is gay with flowers, and there are birds there 
too, although only on sufferance. Should 
their singing be objected to, they must be 
banished, for in these old age homes there is 
one inexorable Iftw in force— no one person or 
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his belongings shall interfere with the com- 
fort of another. The corridors, which are 
furnished with comfortable sofas, are well 
warmed in winter, and serve as general 
sitting-rooms. Here, when it is too cold to 
be out of doors, the old men bring their pipes 
and the old women their knitting, and they 
sit and chat together and read their news- 
papers. Although the corridors are regarded 
as the common property of the two, all the 
old women— wives as well as widows and 
spinsters — ^have their rooms in a wing of the 
building quite separate from that in which 
the men have theira In view of certain 
discussions that have been raised in England, 
I asked one of the inmates if he did not 
think it a hardship that he and his wife 
should thus be kept apart in their old age. 
* We are none kept apart,' he replied, with 
an odd, puzzled look in his eyes, * Why, I 
see a lot more of die alte now than I ever did 
in my life before. She is about here from 
morning till night.' The Commissariat in^ 
the Spitalgasse Home is organised on very 
original lines. The Poor Law Department, 
instead of providing the inmates with food, 
allows them to buy it for themselves, and 
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gives to each of them for this purpose 5d. a 
day. An arrangement is in force by which a 
professional caterer keeps for their benefit 
a restaurant in the home itself. I have 
brought with me a bill of fare of this 
restaurant, which I hand in. This restaurant 
is under strict surveillance, a committee 
appointed by the Department deciding 
what kinds of food are to be provided, and 
at what cost, and every dish before it is 
given is tested by the Director and one of 
the doctors. The old people, however, are 
under no obligation to go there, they are free 
to have their meals elsewhere if they choose, 
but this they rarely do, as nowhere else can 
they obtain such good value for their money. 
There is nothing in the appearance of this 
pauper restaurant to distinguish it fi-om 
those which the artisan class frequent. It is 
a large room furnished with a number of 
chairs and little round tables. Within cer- 
tain limits its clients may choose their own 
hours for their meals, but breakfasts are not 
served after 9 a.m. nor suppers after 8 km. 
They make their way to their dinners in 
twos and threes, as a rule, and before giving 
their orders carefijly consider the relative 
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merits of the various dishes provided, for 
they have always quite a number to choose 
from. The ordering of their own dinner is a 
source of intense delight to these old people, 
and if the Poor Law Department were to 
oflfer them regular board, with three luxurious 
meals a day, instead of their meagre 5d, the 
great majority would certainly reject it. 
The mere fact of having money to spend 
gives them a pleasant feeling of self-import- 
ance; besides, it is a proof that they are 
trustworthy. For such of the inmates as do 
not turn their allowances to good account, or 
spend too much on tobacco, beer or wine, 
forfeit them, and are placed on rations. In- 
valids, and the feeble-minded, too, have their 
meals ordered for them by the doctor. Many 
of the inmates supplement their 5d. a day by 
earning a little money, and the authorities, 
far from throwing obstacles in the way of 
their so doing, give them every encourage- 
ment. They even provide work for such of 
the more worthy among them as have the 
strength and the wish to do it, and what is 
much more remarkable they pay them regular 
wages — about 2c?. a day. The pensioners 
receive no remuneration for doing the lighter 
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kind of house work, this they are required to 
do, if they have the necessary strength ; it is 
for carpentering, tailoring, &c., that they are 
paid. The discipline in force in the homes 
is of the gentlest character, practically the 
inmates may do just as they like, so long as 
they conduct themselves in an orderly fashion 
and do not quarrel. When once they have 
made their rooms neat, they may lounge 
about the whole day, if they choose, and 
every afternoon they may go for a walk if 
they wish — go to see their friends or receive 
the visits of their friends at home. These 
privileges, however, are strictly conditional 
on good behaviour, and should any of the 
pensioners show a disposition to abuse their 
liberty, it is at once curtailed. The per- 
sistently insubordinate, or unruly, are not 
allowed to remain in the ordinary homes, but 
are sent to that at Mauerbach, where in one 
part of the building a sterner regime prevails. 
It would be difficult to find a more contented 
set of old people than those who live in these 
Austrian homes. There are grumblers among 
them, of course. One of them complained 
bitterly to me that although bd. a day might 
be enough for bare necessities, it left nothing 
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whatever for luxuries. Another — it was in 
Prague — replied to a chance remark that he 
seemed fairly comfortable by an emphatic 
shake of the head. He was well cared for, 
he allowed, and the food was good, but for 
him, a German, it was very trying to have 
Czechs around him. These however are 
exceptional cases, the great majority of the 
inmates seem to be as happy as they can be 
whose lives lie behind them, not before. 
There is not a touch of that just-waiting-for- 
death which is so marked a characteristic of 
the old people in our workhouses." 

But the true principle is not the nation 
legislating for a privileged class, but the 
nation recognising a social duty, and caring 
for helpless age as it, by its orphanages and 
schools, cares for helpless youth. A partial 
scheme of pensions is but a duty half ful- 
filled, a difl&culty half overcome, a confession 
of failure, and of political impotence, in 
the face of social problems which hmnanity 
and religion alike unitq in urging us to 
solve. 



IV. THE REMEDY. 

If the investigations concerning poverty in 
age have proved anything, they have proved 
that poverty is a national, not a local problem. 
It is because we have treated it as a local 
problem that we have failed so miserably in 
our attempts to solve it. To endeavour to 
deal with the age aspect of it ought to 
be our next step in social reform. The 
facts are all known, the opinions of those 
who have fullest kiiowledge of them have, 
as has been shown, been expressed, and 
a remedy is clearly to be seen. But 
hitherto we have been lacking alike in 
political courage and political common sense. 
The parochial mind is dominant among us, we 
think as sects and sections, and are a&aid of 
great ideaa There is one way, and one only, by 
which there is a chance of successftdly dealing 
with the problem of the aged poor. It is 
that the nation shall set aside annually, as a 

G 
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first charge upon its income fi-om all sources, 
a given sum to be used as pensions for its 
aged citizens who are past work. The^ 
accumulated wealth of a nation is the joint \ 
product of all its people, and not the product 
of any particular class. And every civilised 
nation produces more than its immediate 
needs require; produces, that is to say, a 
greater or less amount of surplus wealth. 
The overplus of commodities, the surplus 
wealth, can never be produced solely by the 
wisdom of one individual, however great his 
intellectual insight, or his ability. He may 
see farther into and know more of the 
conditions which tend to the production of 
commodities, than his fellows do ; but he 
cannot produce without their help, and no 
quality he possesses, nothing he can do, will 
invalidate their claim. 

It is then equitable that those who cannot 
produce, whether from childhood and igno- 
rance, or age and feebleness, shall have their 
support from the surplus wealth, should 
the need for it arise. We must face this 
principle, and institute in the place of our 
present system of Poor relief a national system 
of State pensions. To such pensions every 
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citizen, male or female, should, on reaching a ' 
given age, have a rightful claim by virtue of* 
nationality and citizenship; but no citizen 
need make his claim if it pleases him not 
to. The fund for Old Age Pensions must 
come from a self-respecting, self-sacrificing 
people, not fcom extraneous sources, and 
should be raised by a tax which — in 
accordance with sound fiscal principles^ — 
should be spread as thinly and as widely as 
possible, in order that all classes may 
contribute, and all, in consequence, have the 
right to claim. Local and imperial taxation 
combined would seem to fulfil the conditions 
here indicated. The locality, especially if it 
were poor, could fairly say to the central 
Government : " You must help us to bear the 
cost of our old pensioners ; " and the central 
Government could fairly say : ** Yes, but you 
must not expect us to pay all, you must pay 
your share, and then you will take an interest 
in the work." 

In the working of a pension scheme all 
connection with the Poor Law authorities 
would have to be avoided, the pension not 
being a charity for a destitute class, but a 
right to be claimed or foregone as the citizen 
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chose. The pension age should be 65, and 
the amount not less than five shillmgs a week. 
On reachmg that age any person who applied 
to the Registrar of Births and Deaths, or 
some other pension authority appointed by 
law, should, upon the fulfilment of certain 
specified conditions, be entitled to receive 
fi'om a Money Order Office the said pension. 
The application should be made in person if the 
applicant were of sound health, or by prescribed 
and attested form if enfeebled by disease. 
The suggested conditions are here set down : 

(1) That the applicant is a British subject 
residing in Great Britain or Ireland, and has 
resided in those countries for a period of not 
less than 25 years. 

(2) Is not a criminal under police surveil- 
lance, or an insane person, or an imbecile. 
All habitual dininkards should, under any 
pension scheme, and for its purposes, be 
classed with imbeciles or lunatics* 

Having satisfied the pension authority as 
to these conditions, the applicant would 
receive a certificate, and a pension book, to 
show that he (or she) was a qualified pen- 
sioner ; and on presenting these on a given 
day at the Money Order Office in the district 
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wherein the pensioner lived, the pension 
would be paid each week. Any pensioner 
whose application was rejected would have a 
right of appeal to the chief magistrate of the 
district wherein he resided, and his decision 
would be final. Pension applications might 
be renewed every three years, and would 
become forfeit by crime, or habitual drunken- 
ness, or lunacy, or imbecility ; the pensioner 
who thus forfeited his pension being by the 
forfeiture liable to be placed among a dif- 
ferent class of aged persons, i.e., those whom 
it was necessary, either for their own well- 
being, or the well-being of society, to confine 
in public asylums. 

The payment of the pension weekly would 
be a necessity for the majority of those who 
might be expected to claim it, because the 
details of their life are set by a weekly wage, 
and it would be extremely hard for old per- 
sons to change the habits of a lifetime. ''^ And 

* Mr. John H. Humphreys^ of Lewisham^ looking 
at the question from the middle-class standpoint^ 
makes the following suggestion: ''I would sug- 
gest that the amount should be credited to the 
account of pensioners, as depositors in the Post 
Office Sayings Bank, allowing each pensioner to with- 
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those who might be in a position to forego 
their daim would probably be more numerous 
if the pension had to be received weekly, 
whereas for the majority of pensioners the 
weekly pension would be an advantage. The 
question of cost can only be satisfactorily 
dealt with by experts with a knowledge of 
the methods of administration in Government 
departments ; and this — as was pointed out 
previously — has been done, within the limits 
of their terms of reference, by the Depart- 
mental Committee of 1900. 

They calculated upon a certain proportion 
of exceptions in the claims, estimated a 
saving of two-thirds on Poor Law expendi- 
ture, and their figures, for whatever they 
may be worth, stand as follows : — 

Tear Cost for United Kingdom 

1901 £10,300,000 

1911 £12,650,000 

1921 £15,650,000 

That the nation could afford a system of 

draw as suited him best. The L.C.C. scholarships are 
treated in this way; the amounts are credited quarterly, 
as they become due, and the sums so credited are with- 
drawn in whole or in part, as if the amounts were 
ordinary deposits." 
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endowment of the aged there is no 
manner of doubt, when the steady increase 
of its wealth* year by year is taken into 
account. It would be a new departure of a 
significant kind, and such a departure needs 
to be made. Old ideas concerning politics 
and economics are obliged to be re-justified if 
they are to be believed, and this cannot 
always be done. The doctrine laid down in 
the " Report on the further amendment of the 
Poor Law" in 1839 that " The fundamental 

* The following figures concerning the growth of 
our national wealthy published by the Fabian Society, 
are useful in this connection : 

Sir Louis Mallett, K.C.S.I. (India Office), 1885-4, 
" National Income and Taxation " (Cobden Club), p. 23, 
estimates it at £l,289>000,000. 

Professor Leone Levi (King's College, London), 
Times, January 13, 1885, £1,274,000,000. 

Professor Marshall (King's College, London), " Reports 
of Industrial Conference," p. 194> January 188i, as up- 
wards of £1,125,000,000. 

Sir Robert Giffen (Board of Trade), '' Essays in 
Finance," vol. ii. pp. 460-472, 1886, £1,270,000,000. 

Mr. Mulhall, 1892, ''Dictionary of SUtistics," p. 320, 
income for 1889, £1,285,000,000. 

Professor A. L. Bowley, M.A. (1891), "Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society," vol. 58, part 2, 
p. 248, £1,611,000,000. 



V 
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principle with respect to the legal relief of 
the poor is, that the condition of the pauper 
ought to be on the whole less eligible than 
that of the independent labourer " is usually, 
though not always, a perfectly sound doctrine 
if applied to able-bodied persons. But it 
becomes a cruel doctrine if applied to the 
old, as advancing years prevent them from 
becoming either labourers or independent. 
The answer given to those who ask the 
question, " Are we right in turning back on 
Poor Law principles which we have believed in 
and supported for the last fifty years ? " must 
be " yes " so far as the aged are concerned, 
** no '* so far as able-bodied persons are to be 
dealt with. The old doctrine that society 
has its claims on the individual in the days 
of his vigour loses none of its force or truth 
by a frank recognition that society has its 
duties to the individual in the days of his 
feebleness. 

One of the chief objections to pensions for 
the aged is raised by the advocates of thrift. 
They assert that if pensions are given habits 
of thrift will decay. They speak as prophets, 
and an old saw has it, that you cannot argue 
with a prophet, you can only contradict him. 
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But if their prophecy is likely to be fulfilled, 
the fulfilment should have already begun. 
We pension about 160,000 Civil servants, to 
say nothing of Judges and Cabinet Ministers ; 
and if pensions make people thriftless it 
ought to be easy to prove the feet from 
these examples. But no attempt is made to 
do this by our objectors to pensions for those 
aged who are not Civil servants. Judges, or 
Cabinet Ministers. And they never make 
any attempt either to define what exactly 
they mean by thrift, and it is often apparent 
that different advocates of thrift mean very 
different things by the word. To many 
it appears simply to mean the saving-up of 
money, but that virtue (?) is not likely to 
floiunsh among people who have no money 
to save. Mr. Charles Booth showed in his 
evidence before the Commission on the Aged 
Poor that two-fifths of the adult population 
of England and Wales consist of agricul- 
tural labourers, unskilled town workers, and 
wOTien wage-earners, and that these classes 
account for 80 per cent, of the paupers of 
our own country, and that two out of every 
three who live to old age have to come to 
the Poor Law for assistance. Sir Bobert 
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Giffen told the Labour Commission that 
there are one million and three-quarters of 
adult men in the United Kingdom earning a 
pound a week or less. There are no figures 
to show how many millions of women there 
are living on half that sum. It is a miser- 
able impertinence, and a cruel mockery, to 
talk about thrift to classes like these. And 
that thrift does not save from pauperism has 
been proved again and again. The follow- 
ing passage from the Morning Leader of 
February 11, 1901, is a piece of evidence in 
point : " The problem of how to treat the 
deserving poor was the subject of a Special 
Committee's Report to the Stockport Guar- 
dians yesterday. Mr. Andrews, in moving 
the adoption of the Report, stated that of 
783 persons in the workhouse over 64 years 
of age, 370 were deserving poor who had been 
well behaved and self-supporting. The cause 
of 370 persons entering the workhouse was 
the smallness of the wages they had received, 
not drink." 

Thrift is, in the last result, making the 
best or most of environment, getting the best 
that can be got out of existing circimistances. 
If that " best " can be made to include pro- 
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vision for old age, so much the better ; but it 
is obvious for the classes just referred to, no 
amount of individual thrift will do this. And 
it cannot be too strongly emphasised that 
the best beginning to a thrifty life is to do 
thoroughly the duties that lie nearest to 
hand. Ajad the first duties of a man are to 
the life about him, to his children or his wife, 
rather than to an old age that he is not sure 
he will ever live to. It has happened often 
that the duties lying nearest to hand have 
rendered it impossible for the man or the 
woman to make provision for their own old 
age, as they have been the keeping of aged 
parents for a long period of life. But no 
theory of thrift could ever excuse a human 
being for neglecting his or her duties to their 
family for the sake of providing for their own 
old age. It would be a form of human 
selfishness that would win for its practiser 
the wholesome contempt of their fellows and 
of society. 

Looked at from the point of view of national 
well-being — ^and it is only from that point of 
view that a national pension scheme can be 
worthily considered — the argument that Old 
Age pensions from the State would hinder 
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the work of the Friendly Societies, is an 
essentially mean argument. If it could be 
shown that this position was sound, it ought, 
of course, to make legislators carefiil in 
flaming their law, so as to avoid doing mis- 
chief to most excellent social organisations ; 
but even so, it would not be an argument 
against any legislation at all. But it cannot 
be shown, and the statement is an absurdity 
on the face of it. The value of a thrift 
society consists in the &cts, that through its 
means workmen — and possibly workwomen, 
though the number of women members of 
thrift societies is relatively small — can make 
provision for sickness ; and provision also for 
certain domestic crises, which, in the early 
years of married life, are likely to often arise. 
But provision of this kind must be made when 
young. No thrift society — ^as a rule — admits 
members after the age of 35. And common 
sense indicates that a y oimg man is not likely 
to refuse to make provision for the mishaps 
and misfortimes of his younger years because 
he is likely to get a pension from the State 
when he is old. In justice to the Friendly 
Societies, it ought to be said that this crude 
and prejudiced view of the matter obtains far 
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more largely outside their ranks than inside, 
though it finds a few champions within. As 
evidence of this, the strongest criticism of 
what is called the Friendly Societies' scheme 
of pensions is found in one of their own 
leading journals, the Oddfellows^ Magazine 
for April 1903, and the criticism concludes 
with a fervent appeal for the pension idea 
advocated by the present writer, that is, 
universal pensions. 

The magazine, which is issued by the 
Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, the 
largest and most stable of the Odd Fellows' 
societies, and which, it is to be presimied 
therefore, represents their views, says : 

" The scheme of Old Age Pensions di*affced 
by the sub-committee of the National Con- 
ference of Friendly Societies, has now been 
issued to the Friendly Societies, and will be 
submitted to the Annual Movable Conference 
at Cheltenham. The scheme is the outcome 
of the National Conference of Friendly 
Societies held in Mitnchester last year. That 
Conference decided by a majority, 'that it 
is the duty of the State to provide Old Age 
Pensions of not less than five shillings a week 
to all thrifty and deserving persons of 65 
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years of age and upwards, who are unable to 
work and are in need of the same ; that such 
a scheme shall not place any disability of 
citizenship upon the person claiming the 
pension, and the cost of the same shall be 
raised without any interference with the funds 
of the thrift societies.' " 

The work of the Committee was somewhat 
severely limited by the terms of reference. 
They had to frame a scheme of pensions 
which should be payable only to " the thrifty 
and deserving, unable to work, and in need 
of the same.'' So the scheme, as drafted, had 
to conform to three restrictions — ^proof of 
thrift, inability to work, need for outside help. 
Let us examine for a moment the manner in 
which the sub-committee have endeavoured 
to draft a scheme which should be within the 
terms of the Manchester resolution. The 
definition of thrift — if thrift is to be the basis 
of a pension — is about as comprehensive as 
could be. The scheme would require the 
applicanttogiveproof of having been provident 
by (a) membership in a registered Friendly 
Society (not being a dividing society), pro- 
viding sick, funeral, superannuation or other 
benefits ; (b) a registered Building Society, 
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or (c) a registered Trade Union, having funds 
kept separate for sick, Aineral or superan- 
nuation, or other similar benefits, or (d) a 
registered Co-operative Society, or (e) by 
deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank, or 
by the purchase of an annuity through the 
same source, or (/) a savings bank certified 
under the Act of 1863, or (g) by becoming 
the owner of a house not exceeding £250 in 
value. The sub-committee have certainly 
given evidence of a more generous apprecia- 
tion of what constitutes thrift than some 
previous framers of pension schemes. Indeed, 
if we were convinced that thrift ought to be 
a qualification for a pension, to provide which 
all alike would be taxed, we should say they 
had discharged this portion of their duty 
extremely well. 



**If they (the sub-committee) have failed 
to solve the problem which awaits solution, 
it is because the restrictions made solution 
impossible. Any State pensions scheme to 
be complete must be national in its character. 
It must recognise the right of every citizen, \ 
male or female, at a certain age, to a fixed- 
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permanent pensioil, irrespective of all restric- 
tions. That is the logical conclusion of 
granting pensions, other than for actual 
services rendered on behalf of the State." 



"Certain politicians have promised pensions 
but it has been pensions on the cheap. They 
have been promises made to the ear, to be 
broken to the hope. But they must recognise, 
as every thinking man must recognise, that 
the logical conclusion of the adoption of any 
sectional scheme of pensions must be imivereal 
pensions. There is no permanent half-way 
house. It would mean the taxing of the 
whole commimity to provide a reward for a 
portion of the community. All would have 
to be taxed to bear their share of the burden ; 
only a portion would receive the benefit. If 
all are to be taxed, then all alike ought to 
share the proceeds of the tax." 

If the Friendly Societies follow a lead as 
strong and as straight as this, they will see — 
as indeed the large majority of them do see — 
than in the solving of great social problems 
the limits of individual as well as of sectional 
eflfort have been reached, and society is tiring 
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of those the be-all and end-all of whose 
existence is the saving of their own souls. 
There must be a larger outlook, and it must 
be in the direction of National Thrift. 

Never at any time in our history has there 
been so tremendous an impeachment of our 
national thrift as that made during the last 
year or so, by Mr. Charles Booth and Mr. 
Eowntree. Individual effort and voluntary 
systems have been the fetishes worshipped 
by the British people for the last 200 years, 
and they have made us a nation of prigs, 
pharisees, and paupers. The central principle 
of our vaunted industrial system, " each for 
himself, and Gk)d for us all," is part of the 
liturgy of that fetish worship, and the tail of 
the phrase is not so much a compliment to 
Deity as it is to Mrs. Grundy. Our fetishes 
are smashed, not by a wild and fanatical 
crowd, but by men who have followed the 
cold processes of reason and logic, and the 
wretched idols stand revealed, mere things of 
shreds and patches. The unimaginative 
arrogance of the middle- class mind lies like 
a thick fog across the nation, choking idealism 
among the cultured classes and to some extent 
in the Labour movement too. There is 

S 
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idealism among us, but it is a dwarfed and 
shrivelled thing, poisoned in the atmosphere 
created by our sects, our parties, our class 
ideals, and our religious hatreds. Principles 
and measures of reform there are that can 
** unite good men of all parties ; " and a great 
politicalleaderhas said this power of unity will 
be found in the desire to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of poverty-stricken age. It has never — as 
an idea — ^been identified with any one party 
in politics ; and the same is true of the move- 
ment which is represented by the National 
Committee of Organised Labour, and which 
exists for the realisation of it. It ought to 
unite us for practical and business reasons, as 
well as for religious and ethical ones, for no- 
where have our practical wisdom and business 
capacity more completely broken down than in 
the administi'ation of om* so-called charity to 
the aged. Whether it has been the charity 
of voluntary effort, or the charity which 
treats poverty as something peculiar to the 
parish, and has no fiirther remedy for it than 
a fresh manipulation of the local rates, the 
result is the same — ^a careless squandering of 
money, and no adequate remedy for the evils 
which the money is spent to mend. We are 



/ I 
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rich enough as a nation to waste a little money 
if by so doing we can even partially cure the 
social ills that surround us ; but to waste it 
as we have been doing in the past, and to 
reap no results worth the garnering, is to 
proclaim our incompetency as business men 
before the world. Our costly workhouses 
have been called with strange irony " palaces 
of the poor ; " but the palatial portions of 
them are those with which the poor have 
least to do ; and the picture drawn by a 
recent writer * of a workhouse where 200 old 
women are seated on forms without backs, 
with their hands before them, from morning 
till night, staring into vacancy without a 
touch of hope or variety to warm their worn- 
out old hearts, is hideous enough to be taken 
for a comer in Hell. And not less hideous is 
the comment of an old pauper on workhouse 
life: "I had to choose between starvation 
and the workhouse, and I chose badly." 

So long as there is no larger sphere of 
action for political genius than the narrow 
field of party politics, all our talk of freedom 
and progress is a mere babble of empty 

♦ " A Day Room in a London Workhouse/' by Edith 
Sellers. Nineteenth Century, JSeptember 1902. 
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words. The divisions of party stand more 
often for prejudices than they do for prin- 
ciples, and its area — except for those rare 
moments when a great enthusiasm burns — 
is the particular preserve of the crotcheteer 
and the crank. To the political partisan the 
needs of a people are of less importance than 
the trixunph of those who utter his own par- 
ticular shibboleth, there is loud profession but 
no reality behind it, and true men fear to 
speak true words lest what they say shall 
not find favour with the workers of the 
political machine. We need a new motive, a 
new dynamic force in politics, and those who 
are anathema to political respectability, and 
who talk wildly and incoherently of a social 
revolution, but in whose wild and whirling 
words a soul of truth is hidden, may show us 
from whence it will come. The nation can be 
saved from its emptiness of soul, its political 
chicanery and littleness, and even from the 
dull apathy that paralyses hope, by a passion 
for social justice ; and the first step to 
arousing such a passion is a frank and 
courageous facing of problems like that dis- 
cussed here. It was a Government that 
earned the reproach of cowardice cast at them 
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by a great Churchman who has finished his 
course, but their cowardice was shared by all 
the politicians of their time, so &r as social 
justice was concerned. It is social justice 
not political reform, and not ancient formulas 
firom dying political creeds, that is the crying 
need of our country to-day. It is not pro- 
gress but decadence, not national success but 
national &ilure and degradation, that meets 
us as we look on the social life of England. 
Our vaunted liberty is — for two-fifths of our 
population at least — ^but liberty to starve. 
The hideous sliundom and squalor that mark 
well nigh every corner of our land where 
there has been what is called industrial suc- 
cess, is an impeachment of our humanity and 
our ordinary wisdom alike. It is a degraded 
manhood, a debased wpmanhood, that is 
growing up side by side with our intellectual 
culture, our scientific knowledge, and our 
swaggering talk - about education ; in the 
blocks and the by-streets of the great cities 
which stand as evidences of our wealth, 
our prosperity, and the hardening of our 
hearts. These things are so because we 
will not fistce our difficulties, but instead we 
shelve them for a more convenient season^ 
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and drug our consciences by reciting the 
formulas of dead political faiths. 

Can the English nation rise again to the 
understanding of a great national ideal, and 
leave behind it for ever the litter of out- 
worn principles and smaller shibboleths ? It 
cannot for ever remain content that in the 
midst of so much wealth there should be the 
cancer of a cruel poverty always among those 
who produce it. It was Edmund Burke who 
wrote the words, " Not only so of the State 
and statesmen, but of all the classes and 
descriptions of the rich ; they are the pen- 
sioners of the poor, and are maintained by 
their superfluity. They are under an abso- 
lute, hereditary, and indefeasible dependence 
on those who labour." While the facts 
here set down remain untouched, and with 
no effort made to alter them, we stand 
convicted of sloth and hypocrisy before 
the world. Of sloth, because experts 
have shown that the evils need not be, the 
power and the way to cure is open and plain ; 
of hjrpocrisy, because as a nation we at least 
profess to believe in the noblest conception 
of life, the highest spiritual and ethical ideals 
th^ world has known, and by the side of our 
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worship halls there stands the temple of 
Mammon, and in its rear the cesspools of 
poverty, vice and crime. And in the 
records from which Britons profess to derive 
their national faith is written the divine 
words, " We are members one of another." 
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I. INTRODUCTORY 

Before attempting to discuss the principle of 
State-aided Old Age Pensions, or venturing to 
set forth the reasons against the adoption of 
that principle in this country, it is necessary 
to briefly review the circumstances under 
which the agitation in fitvour of this form of 
State relief has arisen, and to give the details 
of certain well-defined schemes which have 
been formulated to give effect to the views 
of those who advocate this so-called social 
reform. 

Long before this old age pension question 
came within the purview of party politics, 
it had formed the subject of considerable 
discussion among a certain section of phi- 
lanthropists and Poor Law reformers. The 
agitation may be said to have begun in 
earnest with the publication of a paper by 
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the Rev. Canon Blackley, who sought to 
show that if (Government could compel people 
to provide for their sickness and old age, the 
niunber of paupers in the country would be 
largely decreased. Canon Blackle/s pro- 
position was self-evident. It was only with 
regard to matters of detail that practical 
difficulties arose. The Post Office, it was 
suggested, should be entrusted to carry the 
design into effisct. No eiid of well-meaning 
people became enthusiastic over Canon Black- 
ley's scheme, and proposals of the crudest and 
most impracticable kind were brought forward 
for consideration and discussion. Canon 
Blackley was originally of opinion that the 
pauper class could, if they liked, provide for 
their old age. He showed why they did not 
like, viz., because the Poor Law made it 
unnecessary. After a time he consented to 
the vicious proposition formulated by the 
politicians, that as the poorer classes cannot 
provide for their old age, the thriftier classes 
ought therefore to be made to pay for the 
thriftless. 

^ Canon Blackley's scheme may now be con- 
sidered to have been quite disposed of, that 
is to say, it no longer occu^ues a position in 
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the agitation. It formed the subject of an 
inquiry by a Select Committee in the House 
of Lords in 1885. The Committee reported 
in 1887 adversely, and declared that they 
did not believe that the working classes 
wanted compulsory insurance. The Com- 
mittee objected to all classes being taxed to 
benefit one class ; they did not believe that 
it would encourage thrift ; and they thought 
the scheme, on the testimony of experts, 
financially unsound. 

The Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, 
appointed in 1893, which was composed of 
members of both Houses of Parliament, and 
experienced representatives of Poor Law, 
charitable and friendly society organisations, 
examined about thu^y old age pension schemes 
and reported against them all. 

The question reached its Parliamentary 
stage with the appointment, in July 1896, of 
a Committee of Experts, consisting of Lord 
Eothschild as the Chairman and the following 
members : — 

Sir Francis Mowatt, K.C.B., formerly Per- 
manent Secretary to the Treasury. 

Sir Courtenay Boyle, K.C.B., Permanent 
Secretary to the Board of Trade. 
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Sir Spencer Walpole, K,C.B., Secretary to 
the Post Office. 

Mr. A. J. Finlaison, O.B., Actuary to the 
National Debt Office. 

Mr. E. W. Brabrook, C.B., Chief Registrar 
of Friendly Societies. 

Mr. George King, Actuary London Assur- 
ance Corporation. 

Mr. A. W. Watson, F.I.A., Manchester 
Unity of Oddfellows. 

Mr. Alfred Chapman, Parliamentary Agent 
Ancient Order of Foresters. 

Mr. Bernard Holland, Secretary. 

The members of this Committee were 
selected for their knowledge of public and 
commercial finance, and ot the financial and 
general administration of the great Friendly 
Societies. This Committee sat for nearly two 
years, examined about one hundred schemes, 
and found themselves unable to accept any of 
them. The reference to the Committee was 
as follows : — 

**To consider any schemes that may be 
submitted to them for encouraging the 
industrial population, by State aid or other- 
wise, to make provision for old age ; and to 
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report whether they can recommend the 
adoption of any proposals of the kind, either 
based upon, or independent of, such schemes ; 
with special regard, in the case of any pro- 
posals of which they may approve, to their 
cost and probable financial results to the 
Exchequer and to local rates ; their efiect in 
promoting habits of thrift and self-reliance ; 
their influence on the prosperity of the 
Friendly Societies; and the possibility of 
securing the co-operation of these institutions 
in their practical working." 

The Committee considered that the terms 
of reference precluded them from recommend- 
ing any scheme— 

(1) based on compulsion ; 

(2) confined to members of Friendly Socie- 

ties, &c.; 

(3) requiring no provision by the pen- 

sioner. 

Such schemes, therefore, as that of Mr. 
Charles Booth or Canon Blackley were left 
out of consideration altogether. Some special 
inquiry, however, was made into a few 
schemes confined to members of Friendly 
Societies. 
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The following schemes were then considered 
seriatim : 

(1) The Parliamentary Committee Scheme, 
commonly known as Mr. Chamberlain's 
scheme. 

(2) Sir James Bankings scheme. 

(3) Sir Henry Burdett's scheme. 

(4) Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson's scheme. 

(5) Hon. Lionel Holland's scheme. 

(6) The Bristol scheme. 

(7) The Chester scheme. 

(8) Scheme A. (Sir Spencer Walpole's.) 

THE PARLIAMENTARY SCHEME. 

The Parliamentary scheme contemplated 
three methods by which an annuity of five 
shillings a week at 65 might be secured : — 

(a) By a cash deposit of £2 10^. at 25 and 
an annual payment of 105. a year up to 65. 
The State to credit the depositor with an 
additional £10 at the date of his deposit. 
Interest would be allowed upon the total 
credit at 2j per cent. This would work out 
at a pension of five shillings a week at 65. 

(h) The same, except that the cash deposit 
would be £5 and the annual payment £1. In 
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this case the State credit would be £15. This 
would admit of other benefits besides the five 
shillings a week at 65, the chief being a provi- 
sion for widows and children. 

(c) The deposit of 305. by a man or 25^. by 
a woman in the Post Office, and also insur- 
ance in any Society for an annuity of £& 10s. 
for a man, or £3 18s. for a woman. In this 
case the State would double the annuity. 

SIR JAMES RANKIN'S SCHEME. 

Any one in possession of an annuity of not 
less than £6 10^. at 65 shall have that 
annuity doubled by the State. All payment 
to be made through the Post Office upon a 
certificate from the Society granting the 
annuity. 

SIR HENRY BURDETT'S SCHEME. 

Sir Henry Burdett's scheme applied to two 
classes of wage earners :— 

(a) Those earning from 15s. to 20^. a 
week. 

(&) Those earning less than 15^. a week. 

Glass (a) contribute 1^. a week from 20 
to 60, or £2 12s. a year paid into the Post 
Office. 
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Class (6) contribute 9d. a week from 20 to 
60, or £2 a year, paid into the Post Ofl&ce. 

Out of these contributions the State to pay 
145. a year per member to an approved 
Friendly Society for sickness allowance. 

The balance to be acciunulated at 2^ per 
cent, compoimd interest for the purpose of 
providing an annuity for each class at 60 
according to their contributions. 

Sir H. Burdett calculated that this would 
work out at an annuity of £11 11^. 6d. for 
class (a) and £7 18^. 6d. for class (6). 

The State in each case to make the annuity 
up to £18. 

THE REV. J. FROME WILKINSON'S SCHEME. 

Any one in receipt of an annuity of Is. 6d. 
a week, whether by insurance, charitable gift, 
or aOowance from friend, relation, or old 
employer, to have his allowance increased to 
five shillings a week. No limit of age to be 
fixed, and the Parish Council to be the recom- 
mending or distributing power. There was to 
be no inflexible rule by which the applicant's 
social and moral desert was to be judged. 

The Committee next proceeded to the 
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consideration of three schemes in connection 
with Friendly Societies, although they con- 
sidered these as outside the terms of their 
reference, because "they contemplated the 
exclusive benefit of a particular class of 
society or organisation/' 

THE HON. LIONEL HOLLAND'S SCHEME. 

This scheme proposed that every one should 
receive a pension of five shillings a week either 
at 60 or 65, who 

(a) Has belonged continuously since the 
age of 25 to a Benefit Society ; 

(6) Had never received Poor Law relief; 

(c) Had an income below income-tax level, 
i.e., £160 a year. 

The pension to be paid half out of Imperial 
taxation, half out of local rates. 

By Benefit Society, Mr. Holland meant 
"any registered Society which provided 
sickness expenses, whether a friendly or a 
trade association." He proposed a special 
register for this purpose, but would not 
admit on it "Societies which existed by 
levies, or which divided their funds at the end 
of each year, unless they chose to separate 
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their sickness funds from other funds." 
This condition excluded the general body of 
Trade Unions and a large number of regis- 
tered Friendly Societies. He would, more- 
over, refuse to register a Society which was 
not " in a fair degree of solvency." 

What, then, is a fair degree of solvency ? 
If it meant 205. in the pound the majority of 
Societies would be excluded. In any case 
the admission of a Society on a register would 
imply a contract that the State would grant 
its members a pension, even if it should fall 
upon evil days and lose the condition of " fair 
solvency." 

THE BRISTOL SCHEME 

proposed that every member of a registered 
Friendly Society should receive an annuity of 
£6 105. from the State, subject to the follow- 
ing conditions : — 

(1) The member must be of the age of 
65 years at least. 

(2) He must have been a member of a 
Friendly Society for a period of not less than 
25 years. 

(3) The Friendly Society, or branch, of 
which he was a member must either be in a 
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solvent condition, or at least its liabilities 
must not exceed its assets by more than 10 
per cent. 

(4) He must be entitled to be paid for the 
remainder of his life out of the funds of his 
Society, or branch, an annuity or super- 
annuation benefit amounting to £6 10^. per 
annum at least. 

(5) He must be under no liability to pay 
any contribution to his Society, or branch, 
fcNT the remainder of his life in respect to 
sickness or funeral benefits. 

(6) He must not be in receipt of Poor Law 
relief. 

With reference to condition 4, it was 
pointed out that in order to obtain such an 
annuity a man would have to pay an addi- 
tional 1^. a week fi*om the age of 25. 

THE CHESTER SCHEME 

proposed the establishment of old age pension 
funds by registered Friendly Societies which 
were " in a financial position to be entrusted 
with the management of such fimds," and 
that these were to be subsidised by the State 
to the extent of one-half. Sick pay to be 
commuted into old-age pay. 
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SCHEME A. 
(SIR SPENCER WALPOLE'S SCHEME.) 

This scheme was originally put forward by 
a member of the Committee as one free from 
some of the objections formed against the 
other schemes, and was subsequentlydeveloped 
and modified in discussion by the Committee 
themselves with the view of making the best 
possible scheme. It was as follows : — 

(1) Any person at 65 having an assured 
income of more than 2s. 6d. or less than 5^. 
might apply for a pension. 

(2) If the pensioning authority was satisfied 
as to the income, a pension might be granted. 
The Guardians to be the pensioning authority. 

(3) The applicant must not be physically or 
mentally infiim. 

(4) To an income of 25. Gd., 2s. 6d. to be added. 

„ „ Ss.0d.,2s.0d. „ 
„ „ As.Od.fls.Od. „ 

(5) " Assured income '* included everything 
except out-relief. 

(6) Not more than half of the pension was 
to be paid out of imperial taxation, the re- 
mainder out of local rates. 

(7) The pension was not to involve disfran- 
chisement. 
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The conclusions of the Royal Commission 
of 1893, and of Lord Rothschild's Committee 
of Experts, were naturally disappointing to 
the authors of the various schemes, and more 
particularly to the politicians who had de- 
clared old age pensions to be a reform so 
simple that •* any election agent could explain 
it in five minutes." Determined by hook or 
crook to get some sort of scheme recommended 
to Parliament, within a few months of the 
Report of Lord Rothschild's Committee a third 
Committee of Inquiry was appointed, this 
time a Committee of Members of Parliament, 
many of whom had expressed themselves in 
favour of the principle, and nearly all of whom 
could be depended upon to recommend some 
sort of scheme that would appeal to voters in 
quest of a pension. This Select Committee 
sat for a few weeks only, examined about a 
dozen witnesses, and of course reported that 
there was j^md fade evidence that it is 
possible to create a workable scheme of old 
age pensions in England ! 

The difficulties of carrying out the proposal 
with respect to old-age pensions having thus 
been demonstrated by the Courts of Inquiry 
set up by their authors, the politicians have 
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found a ready means of escape from their 
promises to the electors by throwing the 
whole responsibility of initiating a workable 
scheme out of unworkable conditions upon 
the shoulders of the Friendly Societies, the 
officials of which are not now blessing the 
day they first lent their ears to the wiles of 
the political vote-cadger, and allowed the 
equanimity of their excellent societies to be 
disturbed by the introduction of a vicious 
element which, if permitted to follow its 
natural course, will succeed in utterly wreck- 
ing these beneficent institutions. 

The Friendly Societies convened a National 
Conference to discuss the subject, and ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to draft a scheme. 
On January 1, 1903, the scheme prepared 
by the sub-committee was issued to the 
Friendly Societies of the country for their 
consideration. 

The scheme provides that any person shall 
be entitled to receive a pension of 55. per week, 
provided that the applicant is 65 years of age 
or upwards, that he is a British-born subject, 
or a naturalised British subject of not less 
than 25 years' standing, that he has not 
habitually received Poor Law relief, has not 
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been convicted of felony within 25 years of 
age 65, and has not bron convicted of any 
minor offence within ten years of age 65. 
The applicant would also be required to show 
that he has endeavoured to make provision 
for himself by becoming a member of a Friendly 
Society, or by investments in the Savings 
Bank or purchasing a house. The above 
summarises the first four clauses of the scheme. 
There are in addition twenty-two other clauses 
containing provisions of such an extremely 
complicated character as to render the scheme 
very difficult to understand, and far from 
easy to put into practice. It is interesting 
to note the difference between the extreme 
simplicity which Mr. Chamberlain originally 
claimed for his scheme and the complexity 
which has been found necessary by men who 
have considered the problem in all its bear- 
ings. 

The question has been discussed by the 
Trade Union Congress, and at the last meet- 
ing of that body the following resolution was 
adopted : — 

^'This Congress endorses the resolutions 
passed by the Joint Conference of Trade 
Unionists and Co-operators on Old Age 
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Pensions, and strongly urges upon the Grovern- 
ment the necessity of establishing a National 
System of Old Age Pensions which shall be 
universal in its application to all citizens, men 
and women, on attaining the age of 60 years, 
the pension to be at the rate of at least 5^. 
per week, and the entire cost of such scheme 
to be contributed by the State, and met 
entirely by means of Imperial taxation, and 
trusts that the Parliamentary Committee will 
take every opportunity of pressing this 
scheme's acceptance on Parliament." 

In connection with the Labour Unions there 
has recently been formed a " National Com- 
mittee of Organised Labour," the special 
object of which is to agitate for the passing 
of a Bill to provide for old age pensions. At 
a meeting of this body held at Birmingham 
on February 7, 1903, a draft Bill was pre- 
sented and approved of. The Bill provides 
that the Treasury shall on and after October 1 
next, cause to be paid 5^\ a week to every 
British subject, male or female, applying in 
the appointed way, and certified to be not less 
than 65 years of age, excepting such persons 
as (a) are domiciled outside the United King- 
dom; (6) were born outside the United 
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Kingdom, and have resided less than twenty 
years in the United Kingdom ; (c) are under 
police surveillance ; or (d) have, on conviction 
of crime, been sentenced to deprivation of 
pension. The Act is to be administered in 
accordance with regulations which may be 
issued from time to time by the Local Grovem- 
ment Board ; always provided that, wherever 
the help of local administration is needed, the 
aid of county councils, the councils of county 
boroughs, borough councils, or committees of 
the same be invoked. 

Members of Parliament who had rashly 
given their assent to the proposal for old age 
pensions, have at various times introduced 
Bills dealing with the subject. The number 
of these reached the highest point in the year 
1899 (the year of Mr. Chaplin's Committee), 
and it will be sufficient to give a short state- 
ment of the Bills then introduced. They 
were as follows : — 

Old Age Pensions Bill. — "To provide 
for the granting by County Councils of pen- 
sions in old age"; brought in by Sir F. 
Flannery, Mr. L. Hardy, Sir J. Rankin, Mr. 
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Holland, Mr. E. Flower, Mr. Bousfield, Mr. 
Carlile, and Mr. Bothschild. 

Old Agb Pensions (No. 2) Bill. — "To 
establish a system of old age pensions"; 
brought in by Sir J. Bankin, Mr. L. Hardy, 
Mr. Hozier, Sir S, Northcote, Sir M. Stewart, 
and Mr. Lambert. 

Old Age Pensions (No. 3) Bill. — "To 
enable County Councils to grant a limited 
number of old age pensions " ; brought in by 
Mr. Bousfield, Mr. Holland, Mr. Strutt, and 
Mr. Butcher. 

Old Age Pensions (Friendly Societies) 
Bill. — " To provide for the payment of old 
age pensions to members of Friendly 
Societies"; brought in by Mr. Strachey, Mr. 
T. Bayley, and Mr. Nussey. 

Old Age Provident Pensions Bill. — 
" To provide pensions in old age to the provi- 
dent poor " ; brought in by Mr. Bartley and 
Gen. Goldsworthy. 

Pensions (Old Age) Bill. — "For estab- 
lishing a national system of old age pensions " ; 
brought in by Mr* H. Whiteley , Mr. L. Hardy, 
Sir J. Rankin, Col. MeUor, Mr. G. Whiteley, 
Mr. Royds, and Mr. Rutherford. 
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Pensions (Old Age) (No. 2) Bill.—*' To 
provide pensions for poor persons over the 
age of 65 years " ; brought in by Sir W, 
Foster, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. 
A. Thomas, Mr. Logan, Mr. Channing, and 
Mr. Billson. 

It is unnecessary further to indicate the 
nature of these Bills, as they corresponded in 
the main to the schemes abready explained. 
None of them made any progress towards 
being placed upon the Statute Book, a result 
which was probably not imsatisfactory to 
their authors, since they were introduced 
merely in order to make some show of com- 
plying with what was supposed to be a 
popular demand, and as a fulfilment of reck- 
less election promises. 

So much for the details of the many schemes 
to the formulation of which this agitation has 
given rise. A mere summary of the schemes 
themselves is in itself a sufficient indication 
of the difficulties by which thewhole subject 
is surrounded, and affords the most striking 
comment upon the statement made by Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain as to the simplicity of 
his own proposals. 



II. THE ATTITUDE OF THE 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

It must not be concluded that because a 
sub-committee appointed by a National 
Conference of Friendly Societies has drafted 
a scheme to be submitted to the Friendly 
Societies, that the attitude of the Societies 
towards State-aided old age pensions is either 
sympathetic or favourable. As a matter of 
fact, the Friendly Societies have all along 
exhibited a marked hostility to the general 
proposal that the State should help those who 
will not help themselves. 

From time to time the question has been 
fully discussed at the annual gatherings of 
the Friendly Societies ; and we may confine 
ourselves to, the Oddfellows and Foresters. 
In 1895 at the annual meeting of the 
Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, held at 
Swansea, old age pensions was the principal 
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subject discussed, and an exciting debate 
arose on the following resolution : 

" It is the opinion of the deputies of this 
A.M.C. that fit provision should be made by 
the State to aflford assistance to destitute 
persons, whose destitution is occasioned by 
incapacity for work resulting from old age, 
and that it is not only expedient as a State 
measure, but may be made to act beneficially 
to our Order. We are, furthermore, of 
opinion that our lodges may be made the 
channel through which such assistance may 
be afforded to persons, being members of our 
lodges, by giving such members the option, 
when they arrive at 65 years of age, of 
exchanging their sick benefits for a weekly 
income, the lodge to pay such member the 
prospective amount due as sick benefits in 
equal weekly proportions, the State to pay 
the lodges the difference between this amount 
and the weekly allowance fixed by the 
Legislature, such assistance not to carry ^ith 
it any civil disabilities to the recipient, or 
power of interference with our general 
management.'' 

Speaking at Cheltenham on December 7, 
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1898, to a crowded meeting of representative 
Oddfellows firom all parts of Gloucestershire 
and Worcestershire, the Grand Master of the 
Manchester Unity (Bro. T. Edmonson, of 
Skipton) criticised Mr. Chamberlain's recent 
utterances on the subject of old age pensions. 
"Was it possible," he asked, "seeing that their 
own particular order was but one of many in 
the country, and that their members formed 
but a certain proportion of a &r larger 
number — ^was it possible there could be any- 
body who would tell them that the Oddfellows 
could not go a single step further than they 
had gone already? If their predecessors in 
times of pinch and poverty could manage to 
make provision for sickness and death, surely 
they, with their superior advantages, higher 
wages, shorter hours of labour, improved 
system of education, cheaper food and clothing, 
and all the other advantages that advancing 
civilisation placed within their reach — surely 
it was derogatory to them, as men of common 
sense, to say that they could not go a step 
&rther, and make provision for old age. 
They might depend upon it, if ever State 
pensions were granted, they would have to 
come out of the pockets of the people. Why, 
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then, not give the people the credit of 
providing them, and keep them clear of the 
trammels of State officialism ? '' 

Writing upon the subject of the danger of 
introducing politics into Friendly Society 
business, the Oddfellows' Monthly Magazine 
in 1895 said : " This danger was foreseen, 
and the Unity was warned against it in the 
Magazine for 1892. There, on page 308, will 
be found written : * But should lodges become 
connected with the State by subsidy or 
otherwise, one political party would be trying 
to outbid the other for the sake of gaining 
Friendly Society votes. The lodge room would 
then become the scene of party fights, and 
the influence the Manchester Unity now 
exercises as an agency promoting peace and 
goodwill among men would disappear/ That 
the peril was no imaginary one the proceedings 
of the Boyal Commission and the events that 
are now taking place amply prove. Surely 
our brethren will not fall into the trap so 
artfully baited with promises, which, if ful- 
filled, must recoil on the head of the Society 
accepting the proffered gift, or, if broken, will 
leave the members still more disappointed 
that they did not continue to rely on that 

K 
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which has ah-eady accomplished so much — 
their own effort." 

As an example of the strong views held 
upon the subject by some of the leaders of the 
Friendly Societies a few years ago we find 
Brother Henry Gregory, the Grand Treasurer 
of the British United Order of Oddfellows, 
speaking at the annual Legislative Council 
of that body in 1896, saying that " he looked 
upon State-aided old age pensions as a method 
of helping mankind. This method of helping 
mankind by old age pensions is a disgrace to 
free, intelligent Englishmen. The pensions 
would have to be paid for. The proposal 
merely meant taking money from the pocket 
of a man who might be trying to provide for 
old age and giving it to his neighbour who 
might care nothing about the fiitura A 
glance at the Poor Law and the red tape 
round it, he said, was enough to disgust any 
one with State management." 

This was the sort of feeling which prevailed 
among the Friendly Societies a few years ago. 
Brother Pitt, in opposing a motion in favour of 
State aid for old age pensions moved by Brother 
Hynd at the annual festival of the Ancient 
Order of Foresters held at Dundee in 1896, 
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said that the air was full of pension schemes. 
For his part he was sick of the patronage of 
members of Parliament. He pointed out that 
there was no such thing as State aid, and 
that the only place from which the State 
could get the money was from the population 
who paid the taxes. Other speakers appealed 
to the meeting to stand on their glorious 
independence, and to say that it was not 
necessary to have State-aided pensions. 

The late High Chief Ranger Radley, at the 
opening of the London High Court of the 
Ancient Order of Foresters in 1894, said : 
"Above all, care must be taken that the 
rising generation are not enticed by- bribes 
drawn from the pockets of those who esteem 
their freedom, or forced by legislative com- 
pulsion to exchange the stimulating atmo- 
sphere of independence and work for an 
enervating system of mechanical obedience to 
State management and control — -the certain 
sequence of State subsidy." 

As an instance of the overwhelming feeling 
in the Friendly Societies against State-aided 
old age pensions, at a meeting of the Foresters' 
High Court on August 4, 1898, a long dis- 
cussion took place upon the subject. On a 
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motion of the delegate of the London United 
District it was decided, by 305 to 18 votes : 

"That haying provided means under the 
general law whereby our members may secure 
the behefit of an old age pension for them- 
selves as one of the objects of the Order, this 
High Court is of opinion that any other 
provision which may be deemed necessary for 
perscms who are non-members must be rele- 
gated to others, whose duty it is to secure 
the well-being of the community at large ; 
but as a Society we shall resent and strenu- 
ously oppose any attempt whatever to inter- 
fere with the management or financial ad- 
ministration of Friendly Societies in their 
efforts to secure the ordinary benefits now 
undertaken by them on behalf of their 
members, except as is prescribed under the 
Friendly Societies' Act/' 

From the evidence given by Friendly 
Society representatives before the Old Age 
Pension Committee in 1897, the following 
may be quoted : — Mr. Thomas Walton, of 
Southampton, Past Grand Master and senior 
director of the Manchester Unity of Odd- 
fellows, gave evidence on March 22, and 
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declared that he was opposed to any scheme of 
State-aided pensions for members of Friendly 
Societies. Mr. Walton said that " State aid 
would be subversive of the principle of inde- 
pendence, on which Oddfellowship was 
established, and subversive of self-govern- 
ment, because if the State subsidised it, it 
must, in the interests of taxpayers, have a 
voice in the management. The Friendly 
Societies had already established superannua- 
tion funds, but the progress of them was 
hampered by the hope held out that the 
State would make the necessary provision, 
and, therefore, the individual had no need to 
make any effort. If the State were to give 
pensions to members of Friendly Societies 
only, a large section of the working classes 
who had practised thrift in other directions, 
and also those who, from physical incapacity, 
were unable to join a Friendly Society, would 
not only not be participators, but would, in 
common with the rest of the community, have 
to assist in providing the funds. Then the 
State subsidy, if given only to solvent Societies 
or branches, would help the richer and cause 
the weaker to collapse, as they would cease to 
obtain new members, and could not possibly 
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hope to compete against their richer neigh- 
bours, which would have not only their own 
funds but the State to depend upon. He 
believed State aid to Friendly Societies to be 
opposed to public policy. The Oddfellows' 
Society, through its leading men, had for 
many years repudiated the idea of monetary 
assistance from the State. The members 
could aflbrd to pay for superannuation them- 
selves, more particularly if they commenced 
early in life." 

At a meeting of the Committee, held on 
March 30, Mr. Thomas Abbott, actuary, of 
Sheffield, said " the opinion of the majority of 
Foresters wsus that State-aided pensions 
would be detrimental to the best interests of 
Friendly Societies. At the Dundee High 
Court the votes in favour of such pensions 
were 56, and against them 328. Old age 
pensions could be, and were being, provided 
by the Societies at a lower cost than was 
possible by the State, and it was quite pos- 
sible for the members of Friendly Societies 
themselves to make due provision for their old 
age. In Sheffield the six Courts of Foresters 
most recently opened compelled all members 
to subscribe for old age pensions; two old 
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Courts likewise compelled all their new 
members to subscribe; three other Courts 
had optional pension funds, with contributing 
members. The Courts having obligatory 
pension funds were admitting new members 
quite as freely as others which had no deferred 
annuity funds. The State's rate of interest 
was practically 2^ per cent., while Friendly 
Societies had little difficulty in realising over 
4 per cent. ; and the cost of administration of 
State pensions must be added, Hence the 
State's scale of contributions for a pension of 
half a crown a week would fully equal that 
for which the Friendly Societies could offer a 
pension of five shillings a week. He did not 
think that Friendly Societies were willing to 
accept increased State supervision with a view 
to secure their solvency. They were well able 
and generally willing to take the necessary 
steps to do this themselves, while increased 
State supervision would probably involve (1) 
the State controlling the rates of contribu- 
tions for pensions, necessarily high ; (2) the 
State investment of all accumulating funds 
to prevent the possibility of loss of capital ; 
(3) the State controlling the other funds of 
the Societies." 
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No one is bold enough to suggest that the 
rates of the Foresters' Society, for example, 
are beyond the means of any class of workmen 
in the country. Here is their table, showing 
how by the yearly payment of a small sum a 
pension of five shillings a week can be secured, 
commencing at the age of 65 : — 



At Age. 


Per Tear. 


Per Week. 




£ 1. d. 


d. 


20 


18 4 


4i 


24 


1 3 2 


H 


27 


1 7 11 


6i 


30 


1 IS 10 


7| 


SB 


2 8 


11 



As the late Chief Banger Badley pointed 
out, the neglect of annuities arises from want 
of will, not lack of means. The Friendly 
Societies' mode of assurance may be unpopular, 
but it is not impossible. The evidence of the 
Foresters' Table shows that there is nothing 
in the argument that the working class are 
unable to make provision for pensions in their 
old age. If this contention were true in a 
limited sense, and of some special and poorly 
paid industries, there might be grounds for 
some special remedy for such a state of things; 
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but it would be no justification for the adop- 
tion of a universal scheme of State aid, which, 
while foolishly recognising the conditions and 
wages in these particular industries as final 
and permanent, would be an impotent sur- 
render of the working classes in the country 
to perpetual pauperism. No more conclusive 
proof of the unpopularity of old age pensions 
is needed than the fact that the State has 
endeavoured to popularise them through the 
Post Office, and signally failed; while the 
Foresters and Odd Fellows, with their well- 
devised and sound pension funds, have found 
these to be monuments of completeness in 
everything except members, the numbers 
attracted being absolutely insignificant. Nor 
does the ordinary middle-class experience 
materially differ. If we take the Industrial 
Companies, of which the Prudential is the 
great example, the last available total of life 
assurance premiums was £9,296,047, while 
the consideration for annuities was £6986. 
It must be remembered that these figures 
do not distinguish between immediate and 
deferred annuities, both descriptions being 
included. If we may judge from the contracts 
of life annuities entered into by the National 
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Debt OflSce, which show that in the year 
1901-2 605 immediate annuities for £46,970 
were purchased and thirteen deferred annuities 
for £296, it is pretty safe to conclude that as 
immediate annuities are far the more popular 
and general, an analysis would reveal results 
even more striking. 

It is no part of our case to inquire into the 
reasons for this unpopularity of old age pen- 
sions. The fact itself is all-siifficient for our 
purpose. To contend that persons who simply 
will not save and invest their savings for 
their own advantage should have their thrift- 
lessness encouraged at the expense of the 
community is surely a proposal too unblushing 
in its effrontery to need further remark. 



in. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
OBJECTIONS. 

Before entering into any detailed dificnssion 
of the economic and social objections to 
old age pensions, it may be well to call 
attention to a somewhat more general 
consideration, which is commonly, if not in- 
vaiiaUy, overlooked by the advocates of State 
pensions. We refer to the dangers which 
must inevitably arise, and have in fact already 
arisen, from the tendency to multiply the 
functions of the State. This difficulty has 
been well dealt with by Mr. Lecky, in the 
Draft Report submitted by him to the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, on the 
Aged Deserving Poor, in 1899. He says: 
"Nothing, indeed, is more conspicuous in 
these schemes than the unlimited faith which 
seems to be felt in the power of the State to 
undertake any amount of administration, to 
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multiply almost indefinitely its functions, its 
functionaries, and its responsibilities. The 
danger of such a persuasion is very great. 
The State may easily be overweighted by the 
tasks that are thrown upon it, and if so, its 
administmtion will be both inefficient and 
extremely costly. It is totally unfit to under- 
take a minute inquisitorial inquiry into the 
means and circumstances of the great masses 
of the poorer population, and such an attempt 
would be utterly repugnant to the English 
character. The financial difficulties of the 
enormous extension of State banking which 
would be involved in an old age pension 
system could hardly be exaggerated. I have 
already mentioned the danger of the State 
mixing itself up with the very often dubious 
finances of the Friendly Societies. Owing 
chiefly to the decline of the rate of interest, it 
already finds a great and growing difficulty 
in investing the sums which are entrusted to 
it by the Post Office and the Savings Bank. 
Butall thesedifficulties would be immeasurably 
increased if it undertook the administration 
of a pension fund for tens of thousands, and 
perhaps millions of independent persons 
drawn from all classes of the labouring poor." 
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Another serious objection to a scheme of 
old age pensions provided by the State is the 
enormous burden which it would throw upon 
the taxpayer. A universal scheme such as 
that of Mr. Charles Booth (and any scheme, 
however moderate, would soon tend to become 
universal) is estimated to involve an expendi- 
ture of about £20,000,000 a year, the capital 
value of which would be not far short of the 
present total of the National Debt. It is un- 
necessary to dwell upon the serious economic 
disturbance likely to be produced by the im- 
position of this additional burden, since it is 
obvious to all. It has recently become a 
favourite answer to this objection that enor- 
mously greater sums than would be required 
hy any scheme of old age pensions have been 
expended by the nation in war, an expendi- 
ture equally unproductive with that upon old 
age pensions. It is argued, therefore, that 
there can be no particular harm in spending 
£20,000,000 for some purpose other than war. 
The c^gument, however, entirely overlooks 
the fact that expenditure upon war is not 
continuous, whereas old age pensions would 
impose not only a continuous but an increasing 
burden. It should also be remembered that 
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the proposed expenditure would not be in 
substitution for, but in addition to, that on 
war, and it is therefore plain that in so far 
as the recent enormous expenditure of the 
country has any bearing upon the problem at 
all, it strongly reinforces all the arguments 
which could have been used prior to such 
expenditure. 

The economic objections to old age pensions 
from the industrial standpoint are overwhelm- 
ing. They would cause a fall in wages, since 
it is on the quality of the labour that the 
demand for labour and the rate of wages to 
some extent depend, and old age pensions 
would tend to deteriorate the quality of labour 
by taking away one of the strongest motives 
a workman has to please his employer. The 
whole history of the working of the English 
Poor Law proves this. Outdoor relief has 
always led to low wages, and where by careful 
administration poor rates have been reduced 
to a minimum, the effect has been to raise 
wages. Many witnesses who appeared before 
the Commission of 1832 gave evidence upon 
this point, showing that an improvement in 
wages immediately followed the abolition of 
outdoor relief, which resulted in the conver- 
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sion of able-bodied paupers into independent 
labourers. Wages, which owing to the poor 
rate are already much lower than they need 
be, would be still further reduced by old age 
pensions. 

Again to quote Mr. Lecky : " All experience 
shows that where a pension is attached to a 
particular employment, the rate of wages in 
it is greatly below what would otherwise 
have been the market rate. It seems to be 
scarcely doubtful that a general pension 
system would have a similar eflfect. The 
Grerman system of throwing part of the cost 
directly on the employer naturally leads him 
to make it his first object to reduce wages 
sufficiently to compensate him for the ex- 
penditure. Even if the influence of old age 
pensions in depressing wages was not directly 
felt in England in the earlier years of a work- 
ing clfuss life, it would at least be felt indi- 
rectly in retarding their natural rise, and it 
would be directly and severely felt when the 
prime of life was past, and the period of ob- 
taining a pension drew near. The conditions 
of modem industry already press heavily on 
men between 55 and 65. It can hardly be 
doubted that an old age pension in prospect 
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would, during these years, aggravate their 
condition. I have already dwelt upon the 
injustice of the proposals that have been made 
for depriving those who had attained a pension 
of the right of working for wages. If, on the 
other hand, they were permitted to do so, the 
pensioner could easily underbid his competi- 
tors in the market, especially those who were 
not greatly below him in age. The advantage 
of a pension, even to those who attained it, 
would have been dearly bought, and how 
many would never live to attain it ? " 

Professor Fawcett, in his ** Lectures on 
Pauperism," says: "Pauperism engenders 
pauperism, and the process goes on with 
accumulating force." Again, he says: **In 
localities where the poor chiefly reside, the 
rates are so heavy as to make many paupers 
who might otherwise be able to help them- 
selves." Arthur Young once observed that 
" the degree of indigence and misery is ex- 
actly in proportion to the assistance given 
by the poor rates." 

Old age pensions would encourage wasteful 
expenditure, as the wage-earning classes, 
having no motive to save, would be more 
prodigal in their expenditure than they are 
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at the present time. The remark is frequently 
heard that our working classes are really no 
better off for being better paid, owing to the 
fact that improvement in their habits has 
not kept pace with improvement in their 
circumstances. High wages in many in- 
stances lead to self-indulgence; and every 
one who is familiar with the habits of the 
English wage-earning classes knows that im- 
providence is far more common than prudence. 
In no other industrial country do the wage- 
earning classes squander their earnings so 
recklessly as is the case in England. The 
Poor Law is in a large measure responsible 
for this. It discourages thrift, raises the 
unthrifty to the pecuniary level of the 
thrifty, and creates a fictitious notion of 
right to aid. It is a common saying among 
the wage-earning classes : ** What is the use 
of saving ? The parish must keep us I " 
Under the influence of this notion, as has 
been pointed out by Mr. J. R. Pretyman, 
in his work on ^^ Dispauperization," a man 
who was subsisting upon a provision of his 
own for age or casualty would be regarded 
as having lost the sums which he would 
otherwise have obtained from the parish. 
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Mr. Pretyman gives an instructive instance 
of how the Poor Law discourages thrift. At 
a meeting of wage-earners in a western 
county, held to consult about establishing 
a Mutual Benefit Society, after some dis- 
cussion of the proposal, one of them stopped 
the whole proceeding by pointing out to 
the others that they would have no claim 
to poor relief while they had money of their 
own in any form. As Johnson said of Richard 
Savage: "With regard to economy he ap- 
peared to think himself bom to be supported 
by others, and dispensed from all necessity 
of providing for himself." Under the train- 
ing of the Poor Law a lesson of prudent pre- 
caution which the stem realities of life would 
teach is lost to many people who regaiti sick- 
ness, accident, infirmities, as evils which one 
day may come upon them, but against which 
not they, but their neighbours, are bound to 
make assurance for them. They take these 
contingencies into account no more than they 
are taken into account by the careless child, 
or by men of affluent fortunes. 

It may be well to deal here with a very 
transparent fallacy, which is nevertheless 
frequently used as a substitute for argument 
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by the promoters of old age pensions. We 
are told that the evils which we anticipate 
from their proposal have not been found to 
attend a system under which pensions are 
given to retired State officials of all kinds, 
and we are asked to explain why such evils 
should follow because the recipients of the 
pensions are working men. This question 
has been well answered by Mr. Lecky in 
the Eeport above alluded to : " The pensions, 
largely of the nature of deferred pay, given 
by the State or by private employers, for 
specific services duly rendered, to those who 
have been in their employment and under 
their control, have no real analogy to the 
proposed State endowment of all old persons, 
or at least of all respectable old persons, 
who, at the close of a life of independent 
industry, find themselves insufficiently pro- 
vided with the means of livelihood. Such 
an endowment drawn from the taxation of 
the country would be essentially of the same 
nature as Poor Law relief. However much 
it may be disguised by other names, it would 
be an eleemosynary grant resting on no 
foundation of natural right. There is no 
real ground for the assertion that because 
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an industrious man has failed to earn a 
sufficiency he has a moral right to be re- 
warded for his industry out of the proceeds 
of a tax levied upon his neighbours to whom 
he has rendered no service, or none which 
has not been paid for in wages." 

Old age pensions would be a further appli- 
cation of the principle of communism. Mr. 
Macdonald, one of the first Labour Members 
to enter the House of Commons, in a debate 
on Friendly Societies on January 22, 1874, 
said : " Well-regulated benefit societies might 
enable them to dispense with Poor Laws, 
which he regarded as the thin edge of com- 
munism ; for, if a twentieth part of the income 
of the prosperous portion of the public were 
taken from them to-day to support the poor, 
the time might come when all the income of 
the provident portion of the people might be 
applied to the support of the improvident." 
When we are told that old age pensions are 
to be given as a "right," that is to say, certain 
persons of certain age are to have the right 
to a portion of the property of others, we may 
ask : Why not the whole of it ? Does any one 
imagine that this vicious principle would stop 
at old age pensions any more than it has 
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stopped at the Poor Law ? The argument m 
its favour would be equally applicable to a 
proposal to establish out-and-out communism^ 
that is, universal spoliation. All the argu- 
ments brought forward in favour of old age 
pensions apply with equal force in the case of 
maintenance in sickness, allowances to widows 
and orphans, assistance in every misfortune 
to which the poorer class is liable; and if 
once old age pensions are granted, the prin- 
ciple of self-maintenance, which is the basis 
on which society is at present founded, is 
abandoned. It is no argument to say that 
the Poor Law is socialistic, since, in theory 
at any rate, it grants relief only under certain 
special conditions, and is given as a favour, 
never as a right. The principle of old age 
pensions asserts the right of every citizen to 
be maintained at the cost of the community, 
when and so far as it may be convenient to 
him. Why should old age have any special 
claim to consideration ? Permanent sickness 
or permanent disablement will later on be 
urged as grounds for the receipt of State pen- 
sions. There is nothing in old age as such to 
entitle it to any special consideration. The 
old, as a rule, can work, and often show a 
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greater inclination for work than do the 
young. No person ought to become a com- 
pulsory charge upon others as long as he 
enjoys health and strength. To encourage 
indolence in old age is as undesirable as to 
encourage laziness and unthrift in youth. 
Any system that deters men from maintain- 
ing their economic independence is essentially 
evil and demoralising. The result of all these 
schemes would be that the streets of our 
towns and villages would be swarming with 
vigorous old men whom the State had taken 
away from honest toil to become loafers at 
the expense of the community. Their number 
would increase every year, and they would in 
a short time become suflBciently influential 
as a voting power to exact promises from 
politicians to increase the amount of their 
pensions. In fact, we should soon have in 
this country the same condition of things as 
regards pensions as exists under ** triumphant 
democracy " in the United States of America, 
to which attention has been called in another 
part of this essay. As Mr. Lecky well says : 
" They [old age pensions] would also certainly 
introduce into our political life most dangerous 
and imhealthy influences. It is continually 
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urged by their supporters that the piinciple 
should be admitted, that it should first be 
applied on a restricted scale and should be 
gradually extended till it included the whole 
needy working population. They point, as 
an example, to the Education Grant, which 
was at first only £500,000, and which steadily 
grewtill it amounted to more than £12,000,000. 
Such a policy could hardly fail to pass into the 
arena and the competitions of party politics, 
and to bring in its train gross political corrup- 
tion. Few well-wishers of the country could 
look forward with equanimity to a general 
election in which the increase or extension of 
the pension system was the main question at 
issue, and in which the majority, or at least a 
preponderating section, of the electors had a 
direct personal money interest in the result." 
On this aspect of the subject Sir Edward 
Clarke uttered some wise words of warning 
in addressing his late constituents in January 
1899. He said that not only would there be 
great political danger in allowing persons at 
one and the same time to vote and draw an 
old age pension from the State, but this pro- 
posal struck at the root of thrift and industry 
on the part of the people. If they once made 
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everybody understand that when he was un- 
able to work in the factory any longer he 
would have enough provided by the State to 
keep him in comfort, away would go the great 
Friendly Societiesandthosemagnificent organi- 
sations of thrift which the working classes of 
the country had built up among them. There 
was yet another important consideration. It 
was the duty of sons and daughters to provide 
for the old age of their parents, who had 
watched over their childhood and educated 
and made them capable of the work of life. 
Thwe were, of course, some who had no 
children ; but it would be a serious injury to 
the national character if we did not maintain 
it as one of the canons of our social life, that 
it was the duty of the children to protect and 
succour and keep the old people. 

There is another aspect of the question 
which has not received the consideration we 
think it deserves. Mr. Arnold White dealt 
with it in a letter to the Times in February 
1900 : "Manufacturers, mine-owners, engineers, 
and all employers of labour with practical 
knowledge of labour problems, with whom I 
have had the opportunity of conferring on old 
age pensions," said Mjr. White, ** tell me that 
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the chief industrial evil from which Great 
Britain suffers is the compulsory limitation of 
output imposed on working men by the 
despotic action of their trade unions. In 
America, artificial limitation of output does 
not exist. Workmen there are free to exert 
their abilities, and to do their utmost without 
interference from trade unions. The conse- 
quence is that, notwithstanding higher wages, 
American manufacturers successfully compete 
with lower wages and cheaper material on 
this side of the Atlantic. The effect, there- 
fore, of establishing a system of old age 
pensions before the trade unions have altered 
their policy will be to subsidise artificial re- 
striction of output, to confer State sanction 
on incapacity or idleness, and to entrench the 
forces of reactionary trade unionism in a 
position from which they will never be dis- 
lodged. No rhetoric about the soldiers of 
labour or the duty of the State to save any 
class of the community from the inevitable 
consequences of their own act is relevant to 
this argument against old age pensions, or 
touches the fact that they are, under present 
circumstances, the endowment of restricted 
output." 
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Mr. Arnold White appeals to working men 
throughout the country, over the heads of 
their leaders, not to incur the scandal and 
disgrace of ordering their Members of Parlia- 
ment to vote them old age pensions while our 
soldiers and sailors are left to public charity 
and Mansion House subscriptions. Civilian 
pensions from public Amds, while the military 
defenders of the country are still to be found 
in the workhouses or begging in the streets, 
would, he submits, never be sanctioned by 
our working population if the matter were 
courageously and clearly explained to them 
by politicians who prefer the welfare of their 
country to the fortunes of their party. 



IV. EXPERIENCE IN BRITISH 
COLONIES. 

The only British colony which has had an 
old age pension scheme in force for any length 
of time is New Zealand, where it was estab- 
lished in 1898, and where the results have 
been quite different from those anticipated 
by Mr. Seddon, its author. In the early part 
of 1899 we were informed by the Auckland 
Observer that the newly created old age 
pensioners in the colony were losing no time 
"in startmg out to perform." In various 
parts of the colony, said this newspaper, the 
old age pensioners " have taken to painting 
things red," while "the first month's pay- 
ment from the Treasury is burning holes in 
their pockets." An instance is cited of " a 
former inmate of the Costley Home, who 
assumed autocratic notions and developed a 
craving for beer immediately on receipt of his 
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first thirty shillings of public money, left the 
institution, went on the * bust/ and, two or 
three days later, presented himself, penniless 
and repentant, before the Charitable Aid 
Board and craved for re-admission. He 
offered to do anything to get back. He 
would give them a lien over his next instal- 
ment ; but, as that instalment happened to 
fall due on All Fools' Day, and as the Board 
have no power to place an embargo on it, they 
didn't chance the risk of being made fools of, 
but allowed him, out of charity, to return to 
the Home." Quite another phase of the matter 
has been furnished in Hawera. A number of 
inmates of the Old Men's Home there were 
granted pensions, and they went clean off 
their heads about it. They at once demanded 
better treatment than that received by the 
common variety of inmates* They were no 
loAger paupers — they scorned the very 
thought of being considered as such — they 
were now paying their way, and wanted 
things straightened out to suit them. The 
manager coaxed and threatened the exalted 
ones ; but it was of no avail. The Chakman 
of the Charitable Aid Board was '^ then 
appealed to. He visited the Home and in- 
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vestigated the matter, and the result was 
that the six-and-elevenpenny autocrats were 
expelled from the institution. "If these 
foolish old men have never licked the dust 
before," said one observer, "they will probably 
have to lick it now, if they want to return to 
that Home. And they can thank their old 
age pensions for forcing the indignity upon 
them." 

At a meeting of the Auckland Charitable 
Aid Board, held in January 1899, Mr. Taylor, 
one of the membera, expressed the opmion 
that a large proportion of the whole amount 
granted by the Government in old age pen- 
sions would be spent in liquor. He cited 
one case in proof of his assertion, which, he 
said, is but typical of numerous others. And 
the same conviction, based on similar observa- 
tions, is forcing itself even upon the most 
enthusiastic supporters of the scheme, for it 
is obvious that for every case of misuse of 
the pension that gets into the papers there 
are at least a dozen that are not publicly 
known. Moreover, the Whangarei tragedy, 
following so closely upon the granting of 
pensions to the victim and accused, is sig- 
nificant For a considerable time before the 
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tragedy Howson was a peaceable inmate of a 
oharitable institution, where his eccentric 
habits could be watched and treated, and 
where he could be restrained from inflicting 
injury upon himself and others. But, as soon 
as he was granted his pension, he bade adieu 
to the very place he should have remained in, 
and went to live with the unfortunate man he 
was accused of murdering ; and it is known 
that his eccentricities became more intensified 
than ever on receipt of the pension that was 
presumably intended to smooth his declining 
years. 

Evidence of a similar character to the 
above appeared in two letters published in 
the Times on June 5, 1899. One corres- 
pondent gave an account of the cases of two 
applicants for pensions which came together 
before the Court. The first applicant was 
a man of 65, who possessed no means 
whatever, and whose record, although bad, 
was not quite bad enough to exclude him. 
This man obtained his pension without any 
difficulty. The next applicant was a man 
of 82, of good character, who said that 
he had been able to support himself up 
to that time. It appeared, however, that he 
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had been foolish enough to earn during the 
year a total sum of £52, and the New Zealand 
law provides that a man with such an income 
can obtain no pension. The Court kindly 
informed him that the only way in which 
he could become entitled to a pension was by 
remaining idle for a considerable period, 
when he could apply again, and probably 
with success! The correspondent suggests 
that this apparently absurd result was de- 
liberately calculated upon by the trade 
unions, who took part in promoting the law, 
with the object of inducing as many men 
as possible to leave the labour market. 

The second Times letter included an extract 
from a letter the writer had received from a 
lady in New Zealand, who is described as 
having for many years taken a very active 
part in the administration of charitable relief. 
She states that the New Zealanders exhibit 
a marked tendency to depend on the State 
for everything. No scheme of any kind can 
be set on foot without the Government 
being immediately asked to subsidise it. She 
objected to the old age pension scheme 
because she saw clearly that this want of 
** backbone and self-reliance, which is under- 
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mining New Zealand society/' would 
necessarily receive great encouragement. 

A correspondent sent to the Cha/rity 
Organisation Review^ December 1899, the 
following extract itom a letter written by a 
resident near Nelson; it reveals aspects of 
Utopia which have no place in the glowing 
pictures of optimistic Crown agents : 

" One of the Government's latest experi- 
ments is the old age pension scheme. It 
does not appear to work out very well. There 
is some kind of test as to character ; but it 
must be vely slight and unreliable, for some 
dreadful old drunkards and reprobates are in 
enjoyment of it. The full sum is £18 a year. 
A man and his wife can both apply for 
it; age 65. Twenty-five years* residence 
in the colony is required. It is said that 
people do all sorts of things to rid themselves 
of their bits of property — giving them away 
to their relatives with whom they mean to 
live. Children take no further responsibility 
about parents, and old people who have 
not misbehaved heretofore seem to lose their 
heads, and begin to drink and swagger. I 
know old people in this neighbourhood who 
were quite well off, with cottages, fields, and 
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orchards of their own, who have somehow 
divested themselves and become pensioners 
without shame or scruple. It is going to be 
a great burden on the country, which is 
heavily taxed already (indirect taxation). 
The first year it cost £150,000, and it will 
really come out of borrowed money. I 
don't know how they will manage to keep 
it up." 

In November 1899 we learn that there 
was at least one aged inhabitant of New 
Zealand who preferred poverty and self- 
cespect to pauperism and degradation. He 
was past three score and ten, and, when 
brought up at Kaipoi charged with having 
no visible means of support, said he lived 
by wandering about and taking what persons 
were pleased to give him. When asked 
if he had applied for the old age pension 
his reply was : " I have not come so low as 
that." 

No one will suspect Mr. Beeves, the 
present Agent-General for the Colony in 
London, of any desire to place the policy 
of his Government in an unfavourable light, 
and we therefore quote what he says on the 
subject in his recent work entitled ^' State 

M 
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Experiments in Australia and New Zealand/' 
The probability of fraud being practised by 
would-be pensioners is one of the most 
damaging of the criticisms which supporters 
of old age pensions have to meet. Mr. Beeves 
quotes a speech of Mr. Seddon in which 
examples of glaring fraud are admitted. The 
following are some of them : — 

"I have had cases brought before me 
where the magistrates, owing to their time 
being limited, and to the fact that they have 
had to catch steamers and tiuins, have cut 
short their questions to the applicants. I 
will quote a typical case that has been 
brought under my notice. It was the case of 
an application from a Maori, and the Maori 
interpreter is brought up and the magistrate 
inquires — *What you have told the in- 
terpreter is true ? ' The answer was * Yes,' 
and then the pension was granted. 

# # # # # 

" I had a letter a couple of days ago from 
Christchurch. The wife of a pensioner died 
after the Act was passed; putting the two 
properties together, she had £600 in the 
bank. There is another case on the West 
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ocast, where a pensioner died who had JE500 
in the bank. 

# # # # # 

** The interpreters have charged as high as 
£3 for a single application, and they have 
charged nothing under a guinea. In order to 
make these guineas they have gone round 
districts looking for old Maoris and getting 
them to make applications. 

# # # # # 

** One case was given to me by a member 
the other day, which was known to himself, 
where an old couple divested themselves of a 
farm, gave it to a daughter who is married, 
and after this was fixed up they applied for a 
pension ; and they now live with the daughter 
on the land that was their own, and they 
drive in in a pony-chaise once a month to 
draw the money." 

Mr. Booth and others have ridiculed the 
idea that the establishment of old age 
pensions will to any serious extent diminish 
the aid which is now given by children to 
their aged parents. Here, again, we have 
Mr. Heeves' testimony that what was fore- 
seen by his opponents has actually happened. 
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He says : ^^ On the whole it may be granted 
that the greater part of any help which the 
Act may bring to those now bearing the 
burden of charitable aid will not come to the 
Department of Charitable Aid or to its vote, 
but to friends and relatives, and the charitable 
private persons upon whom the aged poor 
have hitherto depended. Already several 
cases have come before the New Zealand 
magistrates in which children have sought 
to obtain reductions of payments hitherto 
made them in support of aged parents who 
have been granted State pensions. The 
course taken by the magistrates in these 
cases has been to allow a partial abatement. 
For instance, in one case five children, who 
had been paying 8$. 6d. a week between them 
to a parent, had the payment reduced to 5s. 
on the ground that their father would hence- 
forth get 7$. a week from the Government. In 
other cases the children's contributions were 
cut down by one-half. There can be little 
doubt that a large portion of the £200,000 to 
be found by the New Zealand Treasury under 
the Pensions Act will go towards lowering 
the sums found by the childr^i of the poor 
to the support of their aged relatives." 
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Another claim put forward by the advocates 
of old age pensions is also disposed of by New 
Zealand experience. Even Mr. Beeves admits 
that the Parliamentary vote for charitable 
aid will not be much lower than before 
1898. As a matter of fact this considerably 
understates the case. Not only is the Parlia- 
mentary vote not lower, but it is increasing 
more rapidly than before the introduction of 
old age pensions. In the last issue of the 
" New Zealand Official Year Book " there is 
a statement regarding hospitals and other 
institutions of a like kind, which we may 
fairly regard as t3rpical of the whole scheme 
of charitable relief. From one of the statistical 
tables we find that public contributions 
towards the expenses of these institutions 
amounted to £64,131 in 1894-5, and to 
£70,211 in 1897-8, being an increase of 9*4 
per cent, in four years, these being the years 
prior to the introduction of old age pensions. 
On the other hand, we find in three years 
(1898-99 to 1900-1) since the introduction 
of old age pensions that the public expenditure 
has risen from £74,916 to £83,886, being an 
increase of 11*9 per cent. In other words, in 
three years, under old age pensions, public 
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assistance to hospitals and allied institutions 
has risen 2^ per cent, more than it did in 
four years when old age pensions were 
unknown. Much other evidence to the 
same effect might be cited, but nothing 
can be so convincing as the statements 
of a supporter of old age pensions such as 
Mr. Beeves. 

New Zealand experience also throws light 
on the value to be attached to the estimates 
made of the cost of any scheme of old age 
pensions. When Mr. Seddon's Act was first 
introduced he estimated the cost of the 
pensions at £100,000 for the first year. It 
amounted, however, to £128,082 (March 31, 
1899), increasing to £193,718 (1900), and 
again to £21 1,965 (1901), and according to the 
latest figures available (March 31, 1902) it 
stands at £217,192. The charge has thus 
increased by nearly £100,000 in three years, 
and amounts to considerably over tvnce the 
original estimate. 

In Victoria the experience has been very 
similar, but the system has not been so long 
in force as that of New Zealand. The under- 
estimate of the cost in this Colony appears to 
have been even worse than in New Zealand, 
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When the Pensions Bill was introduced the 
cost was estimated at £150,000^ and by June 
1901 it had risen to £364,000. It appears 
also that great harm has been done through 
people who were quite unable to take care of 
themselves leaving institutions in which they 
were being comfortably cared for to lead a 
solitary life on a miserable pittance. The 
following is the report in the Melbourne 
Argus of June 3, 1901, of one district in- 
vestigated : 

" With two exceptions the huts and houses 
they visited were miserable. They had not 
visited a place fit for a dog to live in. Cold 
print could not convey any idea of these 
tottering grey-haired old pioneers, most of 
them suffering from some complaint, in their 
dirty cheerless quarters. Their death was 
being hastened by their mode of living. Not 
one had a vegetable in the place, and at the 
then price of meat they could afford but little 
of it. Most of them had simply bread and 
jam and tea for meals. They were not able 
to look after themselves. In nearly every 
instance they endured these hardships solely 
because they could have a drink when they 
wanted it." 
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The most recent information we have of 
colonial experience is (1) that given by the 
Australian correspondent to the Westminster 
Gazette in July 1902. He says that "the 
practical working of the Old Age Pension Act 
may be judged by the three years' operation 
in New Zealand^ one year in Victoria, and six 
months in New South Wales. By universal 
testimony it is being taken advantage of by 
the class for which it was mainly designed. 
Some of the applicants are young-looking for 
their certified age (they must be over 
65 years), and many are evidently able- 
bodied. In Victoria, the Premier admits 
there have been ^some shocking cases of 
imposition.' The Premier of New Zealand 
states that it has become ^ quite a profession ' 
for whites to hunt up Maori applicants and 
charge exorbitantly for their services. There 
has been a curiously large number of suicides 
among pensioners, as if the amount has been 
found insufficient. In some sad cases the 
acquisition of a secure joint income by an 
aged couple has bred greed and led to the 
murder of o£&pring who threatened to be a 
burden on them. A Victorian legislator con- 
tends that the only class that has hitherto 
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benefited by the system is the publicans ; and 
a simUar statement is made in Sydney." 
(2) The Melbourne correspondent of the 
Daily Chronicle^ writing on January 13, 
1903, says : " Although it will be some time 
before the six separate States of Australia 
hand over their defective old age pensions 
schemes to the Federal Grovernment, public 
opinion is rapidly crystallising in that 
direction. It was recognised when the Barton 
Government proposed a federal old age 
pension system that until the obligation to 
return to the States three-quarters of the 
Customs revenue had expired — viz., about 
1910 — ^there was little likelihood of the 
promise being fulfilled. Yet so grave are 
the abuses of the State arrangements in New 
South Wales and Victoria that it may soon 
be necessary for some expedient to be devised 
to overcome the financial difficulty, so as to 
make possible %, federal pensions law which 
will compel well-to-do sons who live in a 
different State to that of their aged parents 
to contribute to the latter's support. Revela- 
tions in Victoria — ^in which State nearly 
£300,000 a year is paid in small weekly 
pensions to the aged poor — show that sons 
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and daughters have in dozens of cases shifted 
on to the State the burden which they could 
easily bear. Out of 12,000 pensioners it has 
been found that only 8000 are genuinely 
entitled to a State pension." 



V. EXPERIENCE IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 

The German system of old age pensions has 
been in force longer than any other (about 
twelve years) ; and, although it is not on the 
same lines as those in force in our Colonies, 
and advocated in England, it has nevertheless 
done much to provoke the demand for old age 
pensions in this country. It must be remem- 
bered that the scheme has been tried in 
Germany under exceptionally favourable con- 
ditions. The German people are accustomed 
to being dragooned, and do not resent it as 
English people would. Moreover, the cost of 
administration is exceptionally low, since 
officials accept wages in Germany which 
would be considered ridiculous in this country ; 
and yet with all these advantages the scheme 
has substantially failed. According to a 
pamphlet upon the subject issued by the 
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Charity Organisation Society: "It has not 
brought about better relations between em- 
ployers and employed. Bather has it raised 
fresh points of difference. It has not pro- 
moted thrift outside the range of its own 
enactments. Not so much as a pretence is 
set up to this effect. And within that range 
it has made people thrifty only by compelling 
them to be so. It is the policeman, and not 
the Government bribe, that has made work- 
men insure. Were compulsion to be with- 
drawn, so it is admitted, working men's 
insurance of themselves would cease at once. 
. . . And mark what has followed from all 
this. The law is from time to time being 
modified. But all modifications tend in one 
direction only, the direction which the 
Gk>vernment purposely rejected, and still 
detests and abhors. Facts are growing too 
strong for it. Since limited application and 
a discriminating character are asserted to 
nepessitate machinery so hopelessly cumbrous 
and artificial, and give rise to so many hitches 
and so many irregularities as to make it in 
the long run scarcely defensible, people have 
been led to believe that the only change pro- 
mising real improvement must be that of 
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replacing limited by unlimited, discriminating 
by indiscriminate, old age relief, carried out 
at the cost of the State> or else the State and 
the employers, to the exclusion of the work- 
men. That, at any rate, would introduce 
greater simplicity. Concurrently, for further 
simplification, from being designedly a system 
carefully localised, with independent local 
boards, allowed a considerable measure of 
self-government, it is held that old age relief 
will have to be more fully centralised under 
the control of one great Government office in 
the capital, an enormously increased number 
of local offices, cut down in size and import- 
ance, and deprived of the responsibility and 
independence previously deemed necessary, 
being employed to do only the mechanical 
work of collection and distribution. Five 
years ago the Government resisted any pro- 
posal of such a transformation as prejudicial 
to its system.*' 

As we pointed out in the case of New 
Zealand, and as might be expected fi:om uni- 
versal experience, the amount of poor relief 
given in Germany has increased, and not 
diminished, under the pension system. The 
population of Berlin increased between 1890 
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and 1900 to the extent of 19 per cent., but 
the recipients of continuous out-door relief 
increased from 18,668 to 29,458, or 5779 per 
cent. ; while the cost of relieving them in- 
creased from 2,669,565 marks to 5,137,847 
marks, or no less than 92*45 per cent. Here, 
as elsewhere, increased relief in the form of 
pensions has induced thrifUessness, and the 
thriftlessness in its turn has brought the 
necessity for greater poor relief. 

The results of an old age pension system in 
Denmark have been very similar to those in 
Germany. The number of persons in receipt 
of pensions and the amount of money spent 
have continuously increased since 1892. In 
that year 30,959 persons received pensions, 
and this niunber has increased in 1899 to 
41,804, The State grant which was origi- 
nally fixed at 1 million, and afterwards at 
2 million kronen, has risen from 1,014,278 
kronen in 1892 to 2,427,432 kronen in 1899, 
and the local expenditure has likewise in- 
creased from 1,543,683 kronen in 1892 to 
2,424,314 kronen in 1899. It will thus be 
seen that the State grant has been from the 
beginning always exceeded, and the local 
grants have increased 56 per cent, between 
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1892 and 1899. According to the theories 
advanced by the advocates of old age pensions 
the sum spent in poor relief ought to have 
greatly decreased during these years. On the 
contrary, however, it is larger than ever. In 
1893, 115,861 persons received help during 
illness, and in 1900, 301,569 persons received 
similar relief. At the same time the provision 
which working men were making for them- 
selves by means of annuities decreased. The 
Dantzig Workmen's Bank at Copenhagen 
granted in 1892 424 annuities for adults, 
and 466 for children, the number having 
increased year by year in the preceding 
years. In 1900, however, the annuities 
granted to adults had simk to 110, and 
those to children to 460. 

It may be of interest in this connection to 
refer briefly to the history of military pensions 
in the United States. These are, of course, 
not precisely on the same footing as old age 
pensions, since there is in this case at least 
some pretence that the recipients have ren- 
dered service to the State ; but the facts are 
worthy of consideration, as showing the 
manner in which a pension system once set 
going tends to expand uader political pressure. 
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The modem pension legislation of the United 
States dated from 1862, when the first 
General Act was passed. Since that time 
there has been continual agitation by the 
association formed by those who fought in 
the civil war, supported by a generally corrupt 
body of men |uiown as pension attorneys, 
with the result that the amount of relief has 
been constantly increased, and nearly all the 
restrictions have been gradually broken down. 
The expenditure increased from somewhat 
over £3,000,000 m 1866 to £28,000,000 in 
1899, and the total expenditure from 1866 to 
1899 amounted to the colossal sum of nearly 
£494,000,000. The words which Mr. Glasson, 
the historian of the subject, sums up the 
result of the system contain a warning which 
might well be taken to heart by those who 
are advocating a much more dangerous system 
of old age pensions in England : " The evils 
resulting from our pension system have been 
many. Unwise laws have lowered the 
standards of morality and patriotism held by 
the volunteer soldiers. Frauds of all sorts 
have been perpetrated in the preparation of 
evidence and prosecution of claims. In a 
great number of cases, while there has not 
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been conscious fraud, claimants have allowed 
themselves to be persuaded of the existence 
of disabilities which never would have been 
discovered, except at the suggestion of pension 
attorneys. Others, in independent or affluent 
circumstances, have been willing to receive 
payments on account of disabilities in no way 
connected with military service. Youth has 
been joined in wedlock to old age for the 
sake of the widow's allowance. In the eager 
rush for pensions the finer feelings of veterans 
have been blunted, and the attempt has been 
made to secure a monetary equivalent for the 
performance of patriotic duty. The investi- 
gator must, at times, turn from the record in 
disgust." 

The experience of the United States with 
regard to these military pensions caused 
Professor Groldwin Smith to sound a note of 
warning to our politicians, when in 1895 they 
began to dabble in old age pension schemes. 
Writing to the Times, in June 1895, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith said : " Do the advocates of 
these old age pension schemes feel that they 
will be able to control their operation and 
prevent them from being turned into a vast 
engine of public rapine ? I happened to be 

N 
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at Washington when the Army Pensions 
Bill was before the Congress, and I ventured 
to ask a party of Congressmen whether they 
felt sure that they would be able to control 
the measure in its operation, pointing out the 
formidable strength of the army vote. They 
one and all answered that there was not the 
slightest ground for misgiving on the subject. 
The people of the United States will this 
year pay, under the pressure of the army 
vote, $160,000,000 in pensions for wars, the 
last of which ended thirty years ago. No 
one in Congress has dared to protest. One 
cannot help fearing that those who venture 
on such legislation are acting under the false 
impression, kept up by the retention of 
monarchical forms and phrases, that there is 
still some authority in England able to do 
justice to the community against a strong 
sectional vote, such as that of the class inter- 
ested in the old age pensions would be. In 
speculative Socialism there is not much te be 
feared. No two socialists agree, nor has one 
of them yet put forth any definite plan for 
the re-organisation of society on their princi- 
ples. The danger, which is really great and 
imminent, lies in the art, which demagogism 
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has now learned to practise, of bribing the 
masses with other people's money. If this is 
to go on at once in the nation, in the munici- 
pality, and in the parish, what will be the end ? " 
It is interesting to note what a thrifty, self- 
reliant people like the Swiss think of old age 
pensions. Writing to the Times on May 26, 
1900, Mr. E. W. Brabrook, the Chief Eegis- 
trar of Friendly Societies, gives an extract 
from a letter of a Swiss correspondent on the 
result of the referendum on the national 
assurance scheme in Switzerland. It appears 
that the proportion of votes was about seven 
to three against the proposed law ; but, as 
Mr. Brabrook's correspondent rightly says, 
the uniformity of the verdict throughout the 
different parts of the country is even more 
striking than the general result. Out of the 
whole of the cantons one only showed a slight 
majority in favour of the scheme. The same 
is true of the divisions of the canton. In the 
canton of Zurich only one district out of 
eleven gave a vote in favour of the scheme, 
and this notwithstanding that the other ten 
districts differ among themselves in the 
character of their population almost to the 
greatest possible extent. These results are 
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not only satisfactory in themselves as putting 
an end to such vicious proposals in Switzer- 
land for many years to come, but they also 
have a wider bearing. Here we have a 
measure passed by the Legislature of Switzer- 
land — that is to say, by those who are pre- 
sumed to represent the people — and yet 
defeated by the people themselves by the 
unusually large majority of seven to three. 
This is a proof, if any proof were required, 
that a Parliament elected on all sorts of mis- 
cellaneous questions, or, worse still, on one all- 
absorbing question, must necessarily on many 
matters which come before it be entirely out 
of touch with the wishes and feelings of the 
great bulk of the people. Had the Swiss 
Constitution made no provision for a refer- 
endum^ that country would now be saddled 
with a measure of compulsory old age pensions 
which has been proved to be utterly distaste- 
ful to seven out of every ten inhabitants. If 
instances of this kind could be thoroughly 
brought home to the minds of the British 
people, they might come in time to regard 
the decisions of Parliament with a little less 
of that stupid veneration which is such a 
dangerous feature of present-day politics. 



VI. WHAT SELF-HELP CAN DO. 

Apart from the agency of the Friendly 
Societies, to which reference has been made, 
the only other practical, legitimate and 
businesslike way to provide old age pensions 
is by co-operation between employers and 
their workpeople. A full statement of a 
voluntary scheme was published in the Times 
on April 15, 1899, by Mr. J. Luard Pattison, 
and the scheme is, in its way, an admirable 
one. The proposal is that every employer 
should contribute roughly the amount of one 
week's wages every year for the purpose of 
providing an old age pension for each of his 
workmen, on condition that the workmen 
contribute the same amount for the provision 
of sick pay. The writer points out that it is 
already the practice among a large and in- 
creasing niunber of working men to provide 
for sick pay ; but very few of them make any 
provision for old age. The reason of this 
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neglect appears to be that, as a rule, they 
object to running the risk of losing the whole 
amount paid in, by reason of death before 
the age fixed for the commencement of the 
annuity. Annuities can, of course, be pur- 
chased on the condition that some portion of 
the premiums is to be returned to the repre- 
sentatives in case of early death ; but it is 
obvious that in such cases a higher premium 
must be charged, and this kind of insurance 
is therefore beyond the means of most work- 
ing men. Mr. Pattison has very ingeniously 
met the difficulties arising out of changes of 
employment by suggesting that the amount 
contributed by the employer should not be 
accumulated during a number of years, but 
that an annuity in the Post Office Savings 
Bank should be purchased with each annual 
contribution, and the certificate handed to 
the workman. He gives a table showing the 
amount of pension, to commence at 65, which 
could be provided for a man on this system 
by a payment made annually from the age of 
15 to 65. In the case of a man earning £1 a 
week, for whom his employer paid £1 annually 
between the ages mentioned, the pension 
would amount to £19 4^. per annum; the 
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amount would, of course^ be less where the 
payment commenced later in life. 

The arrangement is intended to be a 
purely voluntary one, and whether it will be 
adopted must depend upon the disposition of 
individual employers. Mr. Pattison points 
out that a considerable number of firms 
already provide pensions for their aged 
workmen, and he contends that money so 
invested brings a satisfactory return in the 
shape of better and more willing service ; and 
he thinks that, as time goes on, the number 
of employers who will be willing to insure 
a pension for their workmen in old age will 
largely increase. It may be pointed out, as 
some slight drawback to the scheme pro^ 
posed, that the advantage which employers 
at present get by providing pensions for their 
workmen is largely due to the fact that the 
workmen can only obtain the pension by 
remaining in the same employment ; and it is 
doubtful whether the increased eflEiciency of 
work which in many cases follows the premise 
of a pension, would be so easily secured where 
the men received every year a certificate in 
the Post Office Savings Bank which would 
entitle them to the pension named in it, and 
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which the employer would have no means 
whatever of depriving them of. In any case, 
it is a matter for congratulation that attention 
is being given to the provision of old age 
pensions on voluntary Imes; and whatever 
defects any particular scheme may have, it 
serves to show that there is another side to 
the question than that put forward by the 
advocate of State aid. 

Becently attention has been called to a 
scheme adopted by Mr. J. Q. Graves, of the 
Universal Supply Stores, Sheffield, for the 
benefit of his workpeople. The objects of the 
scheme are to provide a fund for the provision 
of a pension or superannuation allowance to 
(a) such of its members who shall attain the 
age of 65 years ; (6) such of its members who 
shall attain the age of 60 years, and have 
been in the employ of the firm for a period of 
40 years without intermission ; (c) such of its 
members who may from time to time be 
incapacitated from following their usual 
occupation, provided they have been sub- 
scribers to the fund for a period of ten years 
previous to becoming so incapacitated. Every 
employee between the age of 20 years and 55 
years is eligible for membership. Contribut- 
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ing members are to contribute a sum equal to 
2 J per cent, upon their wages, and the firm is 
to contribute a like amount. In the case of 
employees who have been in the service of the 
firm for five years, Mr. Graves pays all con- 
tributions for these five years ; so that these 
fortunate persons, without having paid a 
penny, start with five years to the good. 
With regard to benefits, it is provided that 
every contributing member who shall have 
attained the age of 60, and completed a con- 
tinuous service of forty years, or who shall 
have attained the full age of 65 years, shall 
be entitled, on resigning or otherwise ceasing 
to hold his office or employment, to receive 
during life an annual superannuation allow- 
ance or pension in accordance with a scale 
dealing with membership, fix)m ten to forty 
years. Contributing members leaving the 
service of the firm before superannuation are 
to receive back the whole of their contribu- 
tions with compound interest. Women con- 
tributing members leaving to be married can 
withdraw the whole of their contributions, 
together with the firm's contributions, exclu- 
sive of interest. Mr. J. G. Graves is to be 
president for life, and the fimd is to be adminis- 
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tered by trustees, committee of managemdnt, 
and all proper officers. 

The superamiuation schemes in operation 
on several of our railways Aimish other in- 
stances of what self-help can do. Surely it 
were better to encourage this voluntary effort 
which produces such excellent results, than 
recklessly to embai*k upon a system of uni- 
versal pauperisation with all its attendant 
evila Experience having shown the bene- 
ficent effects of self-help and the pernicious 
effects of State aid, there should be no hesi- 
tation in determining the direction in which 
further developments can be wisely at- 
tempted* 



VII. ARE STATE-AIDED PENSIONS 
NECESSARY? 

The class wlio are most destitute in old age 
are those who declare they cannot provide 
for themselves in middle age, much less 
contribute a definite sum for future contin- 
gencies ; while the class who admittedly can 
contribute a definite siun weekly are the 
class who can provide for old age through 
existing agencies. But even now the former 
class are decreasing in number, and if the 
Poor Law were universally administered with 
greater strictness, this class would become 
even less numerous. Mr. William Chance, 
the well-known authority on Poor Law ad- 
ministration, has collected from twelve Unions 
information showing the increase and decrease 
in the number of paupers between 1872 and 
1899, classified in two divisions, viz., those 
aged from 16 to 65 and those aged 65 and 
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over respectively. These figures (published 
in the Charity Organisation Review^ October 
1899) show that in two out of seven Unions 
the decrease of "65 and over pauperism" 
has been more rapid than that of " 16 to 65 
pauperism " ; that in two Unions there has 
been a decrease of " 65 and over pauper- 
ism/* accompanied by an increase of "16 
to 65 pauperism," and that, in the other 
three Unions, "65 and over pauperism" has 
fallen very rapidly, though not so quickly 
as " 16 to 65 pauperism." These results 
are based on the actual number of paupers 
in the various Unions, without taking accoimt 
of the movements of population. When the 
proportion of paupers to population is cal- 
culated, the results are equally satisfactory. 
The figures, says Mr. Chance, " would seem 
to indicate that 65 and over pauperism is 
now from half to two-thirds less than what 
it was nearly thirty years ago, and should 
make our legislators hesitate before em- 
barking on any scheme for subsidising old 
age. We see a law acting by which the 
poor are becoming year by year more in- 
dependent of State aid of any kind, and 
might it not be wiser not to interfere with 
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its working ? " An important point on 
which Mr. Chance lays stress is the much 
greater number of women than men among 
the out-door paupers. Taking the whole of 
the twelve Unions together, there were among 
those aged from 16 to 65, 324 males and 
1254 females, and among those aged 65 and 
over 745 males and 2377 females. These 
facts indicate one of the great defects of 
nearly all schemes for old age pensions ; they 
usually take no accoimt of women, and yet 
these form by far the larger part of those 
who become destitute in old age. Another 
point which Mr. Chance's figures illustrates 
is the large number of old-age paupers who 
are inmates of infirmaries. In the twelve 
Unions from which returns have been received 
the percentage varies from 21*5 at Padding- 
ton to 76 '2 at Tisbury. As the great majority 
of old people who are being treated in work- 
house infirmaries could not possibly be taken 
care of outside, it is clear that no system of 
old age pensions would be of any use to 
them. This important fact was pointed out 
in the Report of Lord Rothschild's Committee 
but, as it happened to be in opposition to 
the prejudices of the politicians who have 
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been agitating for old age pensions, it has, 
with the other portions of that Report, been 
conveniently forgotten. We may say, then, 
that Mr. Chance's statistics clearly show 
that a very large number of old age paupers, 
amounting in some cases to more than three- 
quarters of the whole, could not take ad- 
vantage of any system of old age pensions ; 
and the small remaining number who could 
do so is becoming rapidly less ; and, if politi- 
cians refrain from weakening the growing 
habit of saving by holding out prospects 
which can never be realised, will soon dis- 
appear altogether. Mr. Chance concludes 
his paper with the following weighty re- 
marks : " Pauperism is not to be fought by 
inviting large numbers of persons who are 
now independent of State aid to become 
dependent upon it, but by dealing with the 
causes which lead to it. As to one of these 
causes — ^abuse of drink — I look forward con- 
fidently to the time, and that not far distant, 
when to be seen drunk will be universally 
regarded as a shameful thing. In the upper 
classes the change has come about within the 
memory of men living. It is only a matter 
of time for a similar change of feeling to 
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take place among the mass of the population 
m this country. Then we may hope to see 
pauperism decreasing even more rapidly than 
it has done in the past." 

Upon this subject Mr. Loch, the Secretary 
of the Charity Organisation Society, has 
pointed out that to reduce or prevent the 
old age pauperism of the country, no national 
pension scheme is necessary. What is neces- 
sary, says Mr. Loch, is to carry out the 
"remedial measures" which the Poor Law 
Commissioners of 1832, who had an al- 
together exceptional opportunity for judging 
of the issues, proposed. The most important 
of these is to make out-door relief the ex- 
ception, and, above all, to give no out-door relief 
to the able-bodied, whether men or women. 
When this rule has been adopted, pauperism 
of all kinds — ^indoor, outdoor, able-bodied, 
and "not able-bodied" — has decreased, and 
with it the pauperism of old age, the pauper- 
ism over 60. The people to whom out-door 
relief has been refused have not been forced 
into the house, but have, in fact, provided 
for themselves, or been provided for by their 
relations and others, both while able-bodied 
and m their old age. 



VIII. SUMMARY AND 
CONCLUSION. 

We have striven in this essay to present all 
that has been said or can be said against 
State-aided Old Age Pensions. We have 
traced the history of the agitation; given 
details of the many schemes which have from 
time to time been brought forward by philan- 
thropists, social reformers, and political vote 
catchers; and we have shown how, when 
those schemes are examined, they tumble to 
pieces like a house of cards. We have ex- 
plained the attitude of the leading men in 
the great Friendly Societies towards this 
question, and shown how injuriously State aid 
would aflfect the splendid eflforts those Societies 
are putting forth to promote thrift among the 
wage-earning classes. JBxamples have been 
quoted of the demoralising influence of the 
Poor Law. We have given details of the 
working of State-aided pensions in continental 
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countries and in our colonies, showing the 
banefiil effects of these pensions wherever 
they have been adopted ; and we submit that 
in point of argument, fact, and experience, 
the case against their adoption in this country 
is overwhehning. 

Were it not that "State-aided Old Age 
Pensions " is such a tempting bait with which 
to catch votes, it is doubtful whether it would 
remain a subject of public interest. The de- 
monstrated impracticability of all the schemes 
that have been formulated; the social, eco- 
nomic, moral, and political mischief the 
schemes actually in operation have wrought ; 
the extreme undesirability of weakening the 
individual respoqsibility of relations and 
friends to aid each other in times of sickness 
and distress; the urgent need for encouraging 
the cultivation of habits of prudence, thrift, 
and self-reliance among all classes of the com- 
munity ; these are the considerations which 
should influence public opinion upon this 
question; and they all lead to one con- 
clusion, that State meddling is imnecessary 
and uncalled for; it would be unwise, 
productive of incalculable harm, and would 
saddle the nation with oppressive financial 

o 
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and social burdens, which would seriously 
if not fatally hamper us in our struggle 
to maintain the premier position among the 
commercial and industrial powers of the 
world. 
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